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For the New-Yorker. 
STANZAS. 
‘1 bear—I strive—I bow not to the dust.’ 

Wake from thy world of dreams, high heart! 

Aod call thou back each winged thought ; 
Let not one word to ulterance start, 

With Fancy’s burning ardor fraught ; 
Each mark of feeling deep suppress, 
Be cold, and still, and passioniess! 
Thy genius wild and soaring wing, ° 

Fold, fold it in thy silent heart; 

No longer heed Fame’s whispering, 

For thou and thy high dreams must part; 

Yet on thy feelings set a seal, 
So none thy secret soul reveal ! 
Ay, though thy hopes lie mouldering, 

Though every prospect bright hath died, 
O’er all Mirth’s veiling mantle fling, 

And call thou smiles each pang to hide ; 
Though evils thick around thee press, 
Wear thuu the mien of happiness! 

Let cheek and lip and eye look bright, 

Put on thy brow a quiet air; 

Though all be death, and gloom, and blight, 

Hide in thy heart what passes there ; 

So pride and scorn shall reach thee not, 
And thine shall be an envied lot. 
Eee 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN—MORAL, PCETICAL, AND 

HISTORICAL ; By Mas. Jameson. Saunders & Otley. 

We make no apology, in the present dearth of original pub- 
lications, for referring thus prominently to a new edition of « 
work which was indeed already before the American reader, 
but which is now presented not merely in a more attractive 
garb, but under the more immediate supervision of the au- 
thoress, who remarks that ‘‘ the former edition of this litle 
book, printed in America, contained not only innumerable 
ervors of the press, but omissions to the extent of at least ten 
or twelve pages.”” Of such gross and inexcusable cangless- 
ness, or worse, a writer has every reason to complain; and 
Mrs. Jameson, having recently become a resident of our own 
hemisphere, (by the appointment of her husband to an official 
station in British America,) has at once done herself justice 
and the cause of literature a service by editing a correct ver- 
sion of her ‘Characteristics.’ It is inscribed to ‘ Mrs. Pierce 
Butler,’ who, in another land and under her maiden title, ap- 
pears to have cheered and inspired the authoress in the in- 
ception and execution of the work, and whose peculiarities of 
thought (but not of diction) have exercised a perceptible in- 
flurnce over its character and aims. These are concisely set 
forth in the following introductory paragraph : 

“T have endeavored to illustrate the various modifications 
of which the female character is susceptible, with their causes 
and results. My life has been spent in observing and think- 
ing; Uhave had more opportunities for the first, more leisure 
for the Jast, than have fallen to the lot of most le. What! 
Thave seen, felt, thought, suffered, has led me to form certain 
“pinions. Tt appears to me that the condition of women in 
sorlety, as at present constituted, is false in itself, and inju- 
nous to them;—that the education of women, as at present 
conducted, is founded in mistaken principles, and to in- 
ey ne the sum of —- eae te both — 

choose to fli se opinions in 
the face of the woth, tne Gon of amt on auuine, and 
treatises on education. I have rather chosen to illustrate 
certain positions by examples, and leave my readers to deduce 
the moral themselves, and draw their own inferences.” 

These are bold opinions, and frankly are they avowed. 
And yet there is nothing which can possibly give offence to 
the most tenacious defender of things as they are in the gen- 
tle earnestness with which they are maintained. Her pur- 
pose is stated above; but her text is the Female Characters 
of Shukspeare, and in them she finds ample materials for her 
indertaking. That she is a worshipper of the great drame- 


STELLA. 


| liciting to evil. 


freely expressed, we shall not hesitate to give place to her 
remarks on that problematical topic, the morality of Shak- 


“TT thinks it is Coleridge who so finely observes, that Shak- 
speare ever kept the high road of human life, whereon all 
travel—that he did not pick out by-peths of feeling and senti- 
ment {in hie we have no moral highway-men, and sentiment- 
al thieve¥'and rat-catchers, and interesting villains, and amia- 
ble, elegant adulteresses—no delicate entanglements of situa- 
tion, in which the grossest imazes are ted to the mind, 
disguised under the superficial attraction of style and senti- 
ment. He flattered no bad passions, disguised no vice in the 

of virtue, trifled with no just nor generous principle. 
can make us laugh at folly, and shudder at crime, yet 
our love for our fellow beings, and our reverence 

He has a lofty and a fearless trust in Lis own 
| prors, and inthe beauty and excellence of virtue; and, with 

is eye fixed on the lode-star of truth, steers us triumphantly 
among shoals and quicksands, where with any other pilot we 
had been wrecked. For instance: who but himself would 
have dared to bring into close contact two such characters as 
Iago and Desdemona? Had the culors in which be has ar- 
rayed Desdemona been one atom less transparently bright 
and pure, the charm had been lost; she could not have borne 
the approximation; some shadow from the overpowering 
blackness of his character must have over the sunbnght 
ae of hers. For observe, that lago’s disbelief in the vir- 
tue of Desdemona is not pretended—it is real. It arises from 
his total wavt of faith in‘all virtue; he is no more capable of 
conceiving goodness than she is of conceiving evil. 
To the brutal coarseness and fiendish malignity of this man, 
her gentleness appears only a contemptible weakness; ber 
perity of affection, which ‘saw Othello's visage in his mind,’ 
only a perversion of taste; her bashful modesty, only a cloak 
for evil ities;—so he represents them with all the 
torce of and self-conviction, and we are obliged to 
listen to him. He rips her to pieces before us—he would 
have bedeviled an angel' yet such is the unrivalled, though 
passive delicacy of the delineation, that it can stand it unhurt, 
untouched. It is wonderful !—yet natural as it is wonderful. 
| After all, there are people in the world whose opinions and 
feelings are tainted by an habitual acquaintance with the evil 
side of society, though in action and intention they remain 
right; and who, without the real depravity of heart and ma- 
lignity of intention of Iago, judge as he does of the characters 
and préductions of others.” 

Of course, after endorsing his morality in the gross, she 
can see nothing approximating to a fault in the great poet's 
delineations—all is alike natural, correct, and masterly; and 
whatever the world has chosen to consider defects, are the 
very best points of the whole. For instance: the authoress 
and a friend are discussing the ever grateful theme, when he 
observes: 

Medon.—“ Do you remember that some of the commenta- 
tors of Shakespeare have thought it incumbent on their gallant- 
ry to express their utter contempt for the scene between 
Richard and Lady Anne, as a monstrous and incredible libel 
on sex!" 

Alda.—“ They might have spared themselves the trouble. 
Lady Anne 1s just one of those women whom we see walking 
in crowds through the drawing-rooms of the world—the pup- 
pets of habit, the fools of fortune, without any particular in- 
clination for vice, or any steady principle of virtue; whose 
actions are inspired by vanity, not affection, and regulated by 
opinion, not by conscience; who are good while there is no 
temptation to be otherwise, and ready victims of the first so- 
In the case of Lady Anne, we are startled by 
the situation; not three months a widow, and following to 
the sepuichre the remains of a husband and a father, she is 
met and wooed and won by the very man who murdered them. 
In such a case it required perhaps cither Richard or the arch- 
fiend himself to tempt her successfully; but in a less critical 
moment, a far less subtle and avdacious seducer would have 
sufficed. Cressida is another modification of vanity, weak- 
ness, and falsehood, drawn in stronger colors. The world 
contains many Lady Annes and Cressidas, polished and re- 
fined externally, whom chance and vanity keep right—whem 
chance and vanity lead wrong, just as jt may happen. When 
we read in history of the enormities of certain women, perfect 
scare-crows and ogresses, we can safely, like the Pharisee in 
Scripture, hug ourselves in our secure virtue, and thank God 
that we are not as others are; but the wicked women in 
Shakspeare are portrayed with such perfect consistency 


still 
for ourselves. 





“st, need not be seid ; but as our own estimation of his works 
“ops considerably this side of idolatry, and bas withal been 








=——_ 

the other hand, his amiable women are touched with such 
—_— simplicity—they have so little external pretension, 
and are so unlike the usual heroines of tragedy and romance, 
that they delight us more ‘ than all the nonsense of the beau 
ideal.’ We are flattered by the ion of our own nature 
in the midst of sé Many charms and virtues. Not only are 
they what we could wish to be, or ought to be, bat what we 
persuade wurselves. we might be, or would be, under a dif- 
ferent and happier state of things, and perhaps, some time 
or other, may be. They ere not stuck up, like the cardinal 
virtues, all in a row, for us to admire and wonder at; they are 
not mere poetical abstractione—nor (as they have been 
termed) mere abstractions of the affections, 


‘But common , ta’en from the common earth, 
Moulded by and tempered by the tears 
Of angels, to the perfect form of—weman.’” 


Our purpose here is simply to exhibit the peculiar views 
and opinions of Mrs. Jameson—we seek not to controvert 
them. That they differ somewliat from our own, all who 
care a straw about the matter know already; and argument 
would be lost on a topic which. perhaps involves differences 
of temperament and educatiem rather than contrariety of 
principle or varying standards of moral excellence. But our 
authoress takes occasion to sneer (in a paragraph which can- 
not so well be quoted) at the prudery which rejects the gross- 
ness of the elder dramatists, yet gloats over the sentimental 
corruptions of Byron and the French novels. Without de- 
ciding how far this sneer may be merited, we do not hesitate 
to pronounce it in bad taste. It is the very fact that the 
aberrations of the dramatists—the great master included— 
are outrages on decency even more than morality which 
degrades their authors in our estimation. It is the inevitable 
tendency of their exceptionable passages to disgust, and 
thence to pain, even the dissolute in morals if not utterly de- 
| praved in feeling, which renders them our aversion. None 
| will deny that outward decency is worthless if wholly di- 
| vorced from intrinsic purity; but it is its tendency to guard 
and defend ‘ whatsoever things are pure,’ and to rebuke even 
the most trivial deviation from the narrow path of rectitude 
which hallows it in our eyes. It is in this view of the sub- 
ject that words becdine things—the expression not merely, 
but the fountain of thoughts. Mrs. Jameson has neither 
treated this subject like a philosopher nor a woman; and with 


this expression of our opinion, we take leave of it. 


One word regarding the fine volume which lies before us : 
It is to be regretted that where an edition has been underta- 
ken with a.single eye to correctness, it should still be dis- 
figured with a multitude of typographical errors, as in this 
instance.. The fault is not a vital one, but it should have 
been avoided. The publisher must look to it hereafter. 








Dr. Joun Ersxine.—The late Rev. Dr. Erskine was fre- 
uently very absent. In the course of his wanderings one 
Pra in the Links of Edinburgh, he stumbled against a cow. 
With his usual politeness, he took off his hat, made .a low 
bow and a thousand apologies, andthen walked on. A friend 
who had witnessed what had happened, aceosted him, and 
inquired why he had taken off his hat. He replied, that he 
had accidentally jostled a stranger, and was apologizing for 
hia rudeness. His amazement may be conceived when he 
was informed that he had been offering his excuses to a cow ! 
On another occasion, he met his wife in the Meadows. She 
atopt, and he did so too; he bowed, hoped she was well, and 
bowed again, and went on his way. Upon his return home, 
Mrs. Erskine asked him where he had been. He answered 
in the Meadows, and that he had met a lady; but he could 
not for the werld imagine who she was. 








A Consvcat Hixt.—In former days, Mr. Graham was 
session clerk and practical teacher, and altho’ he faithfully 
and ably discharged all the duties of lis double office, still he 
occasionably fell into the sin of drinking a little too much. 
His spouse, as a matter of course, was sorry to witness this 
failing of her gudeman, and often remonstrated with him on 
the of his conduct. But her husband turned the 





and truth, that leave us no such resource—they frighten 
Sts asain ay eae te believe and tremble. 








| point of her by , * True, 1 get my- 
sel’ whiles half fou; but, do ye na ken, my dear, that if it 
hed na been for that bit fau't, ye ne'er wad hae been Mrs. 
Graham 1 Laird of Logan. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 
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For the New-Yorker. 
TO THE ABSENT ONE. 
* A weary time thou 'st been away.” 
WE miss thee in the morning hour, 
When gathering to our hall ; 
For then thy welcome smile had power 
To cheer the hearts of all: 
And when we raise our matin song, 
In vain we turn to hear 
Thy voice, so sweetly borne along 
To every listening ear. 


We miss thee, when a much-loved band 
Around their teacher cling ; 

To thee she gave her heart and hand, 
Yet thou didst spread thy wing, 

And take thy flight to scenes more dear, 
For nome call'd thee away ; 

That velce thou could’st not choose but hear, 
And, hearing, glad obey. 

We miss thee, dear one, when at eve 
Our fond farewells are said, 

When Wisdom’s shrine we gaily leave 
Till morn her light hath shed : 

And thus from day to day we keep 
Kind ts for thee in store ; 

Fond Memory will not let them sleep— 


Dearest, come back once more ! A.D W. 








where are they now? The response is—They are gone! 
Their name only remains, while their bodies have mingled 





with that earth which they had fertilized with the blood of 





their victims, 

It was not many years since that a solitary Indian was 
seen, near the close of a beautiful summer's day, bending his 
course to the banks of the ‘dark-rolling Delaware.’ He ar 
rived at a time when all nature appears to the best advan- 
tage—just as the sun was sinking behind the western hills, 
and casting his sloping rays upon the ripples of the stream 
below. He stood upon a rock that overhung the current, 
with a majesty in his mien that denoted him of no common 
origin; and while he gazed on the waters beneath him, there 
was an expression in his countenance that betrayed the emo- 


|| tions which were at work in his breast. There was a sense 


of wrongs yet nnrevenged which lighted up a fierceness in his 
look while he surveyed the scene around him, which a few 
short years had so changed. As the sun disappeared, his 
eye turned westward, and he seemed to say—*‘I desire to 
| depart to those happier hunting-grounds, to join the spirits 
| of my departed fathers.” While the shades of evening were 
| gathering around him, he still retained his position upon the 
| Fock, which alone, with the stream that wound at its base, 
| seemed to retain the likeness of former times, and served to 
| bring more vividly to his mind the change that time had 

wrought on the surrounding objects. The river still flowed 
| in all its beauty ; but the bark canoe, with its dusky p lot, had 








For the New-Yorker. 
THE LAST OF THE LENNI LENAPE. 
“Thy waves, dark-rolling Delaware, still lave the flowery shore ; | 
To gaze upon thy turbid tide, I have returned once more.” 


Tuer is no reflecting person, perhaps, who has trod the 


soil once possessed by the aborigines of America, and new r secure retreats, far from the noise and bustle of civilized life. | 
bestowed a single thought on their history, their former power, | The stately oaks, under whose branches his tribe had soften | distant from Chicago 64 miles. Leavi 
and their gradual extermination. Although they have left no | kindled their council-fires, no longer waved upon the banks | turned again upon the widest part 


monuments to perpetuate their name—no ruins of splendid | 


cities, where the antiquarian can direct his researches for | 
Indian relics, and dig from the mouldering vestiges of former | sessors, was not pleased with the gloom they afforded. The || Prairie. 


| the ‘ mirrored waters’ as if enraged at the slight resistance 
| they opposed to its progress; and the water-fuwl, which for- 
_merly glided upon its surface, had gone to distant and more 


and were reflected from the glassy waves: but they had yield- 
| ed to the axe of the white man, who, unlike their former pos- 


! again, and all was silent. The Indian had disappeared; ond 

the river, as it rolled on in its course to the sea, bore with it 

the remains of The Last of the Lenni Lenupe. A. M. 
Union College, Mey @7, 1837. 


THE PRAIRIES IN WINTER. 
Correspondence of the Franklin (N. Y.) Palladium, 
Sr. Louts, (Mo.) January 1 ° 

On the 28th December I left Chicago a beusde becied 
post coach, for Ouawa. The weather was very cold, and 
the Prairie frozen solid, (so that the noise of the coach much 
resembled the rumbling of a carriage upon ice,) in which 
were thickly studded small pieces of wood, and interspersed 
with numerous seams, which gave you sudden jerks. Owing 
to the heavy full of rains, the road—or rather the usual tray. 
elling path—(for there are few regular laid out roads) was so 
badly cut up that we were obliged to Jaunch forth into the 
trackless Prairie, directing our course by the distant islands 
ot timber which here and there skirt the horizon. The scene, 
to me, was overwhelming ; I had no idea of a Prairie before, 
|, of which Ihad read so much. Turn which way you will, 
|| nothing but an unbroken level, save in the distance a grove— 
|| and that past, the eye again wanders for relief. With the 
| exception of a distant speck in the west, we were «nce (as 
|| tne Suckers say—a name given to the people of Lilinois) com- 
|| pletely ‘out of sight of land.’ Nought but the expanse! 
|| Though novelty may, as it did to me, render it for a short 
|| time pleasing, nevertheless, the mind soon becomes fatigued, 
|, and it produces the idea of splendid desolation. Mile after 
)\ mile, the same succession of unvariedness—the same death- 
\, like silence—the same breathless solitude. The how! of the 
|| wolf, or the hiss of the adder, would be a welcome relief to 
|| this ceaseless monotony. There is something oppressive in 
|| this broad, unbroken level. One pants for an elevation, and, 





i given piace to the impetuous steamboat, which dashed aside \ like the fabled hero, seems laboring to mount, but falls beck, 


|) wearied und distracted ” every effort. One can hardly 
truverse these boundless Prairies, without the conviction, 
that ‘luxury will flourish in the plains,’ but ‘freedom must be 
nursed in the mountains.’ 

Arrived at Holderman's Grove on the morning of the 29:h— 
this station, we re- 
of ‘Grand Prairie.’ 
|| Soon we could discovér nothing but blackened plains and 
| high waving grass, which had been preserved from fire by 
|| the intervention of a low, or what is commonly called Wet 
Whether fire or water caused these fertile and 





greatness some memorial of that power which once ruled a huts of his warriors could no longer be distinguished, scat-| verdant wastes, is a matter which rests in obscurity. 1 a» 


continent, yet there is something sad and mournful in their 


' tered along the valley, by the smoke curling above the forest- 


history. For who can indulge the thought, and not feel some i trees, but in their stead were reared the stately mansions of the 
degree of compassion that the fields upon which he is now | destroyers of his race, and the busy cultivators of that ground || neither house, timber, or water, could be seen in any direction, 


gazing, and which exhibit all the appearances of civilized 
life, were but a short time since covered with extensive 
forests, in whose gloomy recesses lurked a race of men, at 
that time the rulers of the western world—a race of men! 
whose dark and treacherous designs have sent many a thrill 


of horror through the bosoms of those who first dared to in- | in their journey to the spirit-land. No dark-haired maiden |) ing solitude. ue Se 
trude upon their then long undisputea possessions? Not- | was there to strew the place with flowers, and chant her wild | lots Sad Seen suet sony leseeemeeen’ 


withstanding we may rejoice at the bappy change, and may | 


| 


beneath whose surface lay buried the bones of his venerated 


fathers. But the spot was no longer consecrated, nor was | 


| there any thing left to point out where their remains reposed; 
| f. r the destroying hand had levelled the mounds, and rifled 
the graves of those charms that were to protect the departed 


| lament for the repose of the departed brave : but the murmur 


|| cribe it to the latter: for I observed, where the fire hed been 
|| kept off a few years by the settlers. young trees were growing 
| thrifty. But again I was puzzled, for we were now where 


| save a large, thrifty oak, two feet in diameter, ing near 
, us, This is called the ‘ Lone Tree,’ and serves to direct trav- 
|| ellers on their way. It had a venerable appearance, and as 
| it yielded to the breeze, its branches seemed to wave a fa- 
| milier salutation. I often took a view of its receding form, 
|| and endeavored to reconcile its situation with the surround- 
Why had it been preserved, when all its fel- 
Perhaps, 

thought I, an overruling Providence had, in order to show to 
|| the learned of this world the foolishness of their wisdom, pre- 





shudder at the cruelties of that unforgiving race, yet the | of the neighboring stream declared, in solemn language, that |, served it safe and unscathed, like the land of Goshen amid 


thought cannot occur to an observing mind without producing || the angry dead were near. Such was the scene that har- | the 


a melancholy reflection that their bones are mingled with the | 
earth upon which we tread, and that our plongh-chares are 
turning up the ashes of their council-fi-es, around which they | 
have so often collected in the pride of their power, when | 


plotting some deed of daring, or having returned from some } 


murderous eycursion, bearing the scalps of the slain, and 

leading captive the victims who are to be put to death with | 

the most excruciating tortures to appease the spirits of their | 
comrades. 

Among all the numerous hordes who inhabited this country | 
at the time of its discovery and settlement by the wee, | 
there were but few, perhaps, whose range was more exten- 
sive, or whose power was more respected, than that of ae} 
fierce and warlike tribe of the Delawares, or, as they styled | 
themselves, the Lenni Lenape. The wisdom manifested in| 
their councils—the success with which their plans were car- 
ried into execution, and their bold and adventurous spirit, 
had brought under their control many of the neighboring na- 
tions, and given them the sway over a wide extent of country. 
Proud and haughty from their succevses, and from a con- 
sciousness of their superior abilities, they crouched to no ad- 
versary; and they treated with contempt and cruelty all who 
ventured to dispute their authority. Such was the people 
whom our forefathers found inhabiting a large tract of country, 
now embraced in the Middle States—in treating with whom, 
they found « skilful and crafty antagonist, and in contending 
with whom, an enemy in no wise to be despised, but one ever 


| rowed up the warrior’s soul, and shook with agony his frame, 
| that had till then borne up against the most trying vicissitudes 
of life. He had once seen all that lovely valley possessed by 
| his own powerful tribe, and had often heard the adjoining 
hills return the merry shout of his youthful companions; and 
“he could well remember, too, how often, when returning from 
battle, he had there met #se old and the young, singing the 
song of victory. But now he was alone—the last of the race 
of warriors who were acknowledged to be the bravest and 
most implacable enemies of the whites. He had seen his 
nation perish, without the means of averting their fate. Many 
of them had fallen in battle; but a more powerful agent than 
the arms of their enemies hastened their destruction: the in- 
toxicating drink of the wlites found its way among them, and 
they withered under its influence, as leaves before the autumn 
blast. He had done all that a brave and skilful chief could 
do: he had fought while there remained a single arm to as- 








sist him; and when he saw them yielding to a poison more 
destructive than the wiles of their enemies, he had warned 
then of their fate, and entreated them to forbear—but in 
vain. He had now returned to visit once more the home of 
his childhood and the graves of his nation; but the change 
was too much for an aged chief to bear. He could see no 
hope for revenge—the dearest object of an Indian’s love; and 
the calmness and serenity of the season working upon his 
agitated mind, led him to consider that there would be no 
better time than the present to join the departed spirits of 





active, and thet required their most vigilant exertions. But 


his pation. A sudden plunge wee heard—the wave closed 


Pate aga 


‘ten plagues of Egypt.’ 
H roceeding on, the Pond becomes more rolling, and the 
|| groves thicker. We came toa station where was a desperate 
|| struggle between a band of Indians under Black Hawk and 
| the settlers, during the last Sac war: and about one hundred 
miles noith of this, was the principsl encampment of that 
bloody-minded murderer. You know, in New-York, all the 
| good qualities of that Chief—but little or nothing of his bad. 
| Let those ladies of New-York and Philadelphia, who so fondly 
} curessed, shook hands, and wished to kiss him, come here and 
| behold the numbers of orphan children, made by his ruthless 
| hand; and I assure you ether feelings than those of pity 
would possess their bosoms! About 12 o'clock M. we or 
| rived at Ot'awa, a small village situated at the junction of the 
| Fox with the Illinois river; in the centre of @ most beautiful 
landscape, and healthy country. Here are immense beds of 
bituminous coal, and extensive water privileges. This place 
will, should the Chicago canal terminate here, become 4 town 
of great importance. 

At there are three or four stores—a small church, 
and t twenty frame houses and also the skeleton of a log 
fort, huilt as a refuge for the inhabitants in the last Sac war. 
The banks of these rivers, as well as others in the State, are 
studded with a heavy growth of fine timber—and os you are 
travelling, you can easily distinguish, from the highest points 
of land, the courses and meanders of the streams, by the tim- 
ber on the banks, or bluffs, as they ate styled. As you ascend 
the river the mind is delighted by @ constant variety of the 
most beautiful and picturesque scenery —and forcibly reminds 
me of the glowing accounts I have read, of the broad fields of 
France—or the more rich and cultivated meadows of _ 
Here might the Grecian have retired, regardles uf the snar 
of the Cynic ! 

About four miles below Ottawa, commences, on the East 

bank of which 
river and ie lost in the vest prairies 


| 
" 








occasionally crosses 
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of the opposite shore.) This bank continues eight miles, | 
until it terminates on the sbore in a lofty cliff, known by the || 
pame of Starved Rock. 

The incident which occurred here, and from which this 
rock took its name, I propose to give you in my next—together 


with the remainder of my journey to this place—also, a brief 
description of this city. Meanwhile I remain yours. *** 
—_—EEoee_ 


For the New-Yorker. 
THE SILVER CASCADE. 


SUGGESTED OW SEZING & PICTURE. 
Is the depth of the greenwood, tall cedars o’ershading, 
Where Nature developed new charms to my sight, 
As the sun's dying rays from the mountain were fading, 
and twilight flang round me its soothing delight ; 
How of have T wandered, in calm meditation, 
Where the cascade’s sweet music lulled Nature to sleep, 
As around me it showered its crystal libation, | 
A liquid profusion of pearls at my feet! 
Spot dear to my bosom! thy scenes so endearing, 
In hallowed remembrance are stamped on my heart ; 
| 
! 
| 








And, whether Life’s prospects be clouded or cheering, 
Their sweet recollection shall never depart. 

But adieu to the haunts of my happy-spent childhood, 
Where often my youthful devotions I've paid ; 

No more the bird's melody. mixed with the wildwood, I 
Shall gladden my heart at the Silver Cascade. Foe 








THE STAR OF SEVILLE; A Daama tw Five Acts. By Mas. Hl 
Rerer (late Miss Kemble.) Saunders & Otley. i} 
Trene appears to be a train of the Kembles laid from Co- 

: . ~ } 
vent Garden Theatre, straight through Fame, up to some- 


Queen Katharine, and Queen Constance, were not wrilfen, 


John Kemble’s Macbeth, Coriolanus, and Hamlet, are only 
i deathless because wre are not deathless. We only grieve | 
that there is no stereotype for the memory. Charles Kem- | 
e's Cassio, Romeo, and Falconbridge, are Kemble realiza- | 
tons of Shakspeare—the highest mental achievement which 
can be ceded to any dramatic artist. Miss Fanny Kemble | 
von golden opimons from all sorts of men as an actress; but i) 
ve confess, with the Kemble madness strong upon us, she | 
wemed to us to fail in the true Kemble vigor and intensity.— | 
Yet, disappointing us thus, she has now sprung, ‘ at one elas- 


tc bound,’ into the purer air of genius, and sought fame in a_ Ext. 


higher and clearer element. From the actress she has soar- 
ej into the authoress. 

The “Star of Seville” is a dramatic poem, full of poetical 
beauties—strongly marked with originality, not of character, | 
tof thought—tinted with imitations of the style of the old 
wnters—vet, on the whole, distinguishing the writer, as one 
copabl + of accomplishing a dramatic work not unworthy the | 
rnd of those who know the value of Massinger and Ford. 

The plot of this drama is simple enough. Alphonzo, the 
young King of Spain, comes to Sevillein his progress through 
his dominions, and is enthusiastically weleomed ; Don Pedro 


vl Don Carlos (the latter much attached to the King from i 
culdueod) are two nobles of Seville. Estrella, the sister of 


Don Pedro, is betrothed, and on the eve of marriage with 
Don Pedro. The King, in passing through the city, sees Es- 
trelia at her baleony, is enamored of her, and employs Arias, | 
his cousin and favorite, to procure him an interview. This is | 
arranged, and the King enters her apartment from the bal- 


cony. Her screams bring her brother Don Pedro to her res- poe 


A struzgie ensues, and the King escapes. The latter 
ssoeoraged that he sends for Carlos, and instigates him to 
m inder Pedro, on the plea of his having attempted the life of | 
his soverrien. The King binds him to the dreadful act be- 
‘ore he informs him who is to be his victim; when Don Car- 
‘os reads the name, he still considers himself fatally sworn to 
he deed, works himself into a state of madness and intoxica- 
1, SOOKS Pedro, »rovokes him into a combat, and kills him. 
‘nos is taken—he confesses he is the murderer, is con- | 
mined and executed. Estrella goes mad—cscapes from 
‘ve who have the care of her into the street—sees Carlos 
a be ae led to execution—rushes to the scaffold, and 
Ges with in. 

Tins drama, or dramatic poem, is, ne wo have already re- 
marked, full of poctical beauties ; and we have the sincerest 
ivasure in being the means of first inteoducing some of them | 
‘ ur readers. Love is an old theme,—but see what a young | 
ed intellectual woman can originate on the subject: 
Corlos. Oh, Pedra! pardon me, thou ne'er didst love ! | 

Tis writ in the smooth margin of thy brow, 

And in the steady lustre of thine eye. 

Thy blood did never riot through thy veins 

With the distempered, hurried course of Love ; 

Thy heart did never shake thy shuddering frame 

With the thick, startled, shrobbing pulse of Love ; 

hoa hast ne'er wept Love's bitter burning tears, 

Hoped with Luve's wild, unutterable hope, 

Nor drowned in Love's dark, fathomless despair. 
Thine is a stendfast and a fixed nature, 

Gainst which the tide of Passion and Desire 
Breaks as the water o'er the rock ; 








Estrella. 


Pedro. 
Est. Nay, but whom dost thou love ? 
Pedro. 
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And the rich light of Beauty shines alone 

On thy soul's surface, leaving all beneath it 
Unmoved and cold as subterranean springs. 
Love hath no power oer spirits euch as thine, 


Nor comes not nigh to them. 
Oh, tell me, Pedro, 


Whom hast thou loved 7 
Thee, from thy cradle upwards! 


Thee, more than life ! 


Est. Flouter, wilt thou not answer me in seriousness 7 
Pedro. Some other time, sweet! but for that, no matter 


Whether my heart hath bled beneath the dart, 
Or whether there hath stuck no arrow there : 
I know the very difference that lies 
*Twixt hallowed love and base, unholy lust ; 
I know the one is as a golden spur, 
Urging the spirit to all noblest aims— 
The other but a foul and miry pit, 
O'erthrowing it in midst of its career ; 
I know the one is as a livi ring 
Of virtuous thoughts samy 4 ings, and brave deeds— 
Nobler than glory, and more sweet than pleasure— 
Richer than wealth, rof more excellence ~ 
Thao aught that from this earth corrupt takes birth— 
alone, in the fair fruit it bears, 
To the unmixed ore of true devotion : 
T know that lust is all of this spelt backwards— 
ne —_ — , and a than surrow, 
ore loathly than most ury ; 
Nor hath it fruit or beari oo ao it, 
Save sick satiety and men's scorn. 
He that doth serve true love I love and honor, 
And he that is lust's slave I do despise, 
Though he were twenty times the King of Spain ; 
Wherewith I de commend me to your favors, 
And leave ye w your parting undisturbed. 


The above has all the daringness and truth of genius, unas- 
thing very like Immortatity. Mrs. Siddons's Lady Macbeth, | soiled by the timidity of the sex. 

Again, the following, if not dramatic, is so full of the es- 
or they would have gone hand in hand with Shakspeare.— || sence of poetry, that we feel impelled to extract it: 


Carlos. 


thou not think that I shall love thee well ? 
Dost thou not know that in this py ee earth 
There's no created thing I love like ? 

Tell me—oh! tell me, sweetest, dearest, best! 
Dost thou not feel how utterly I love thee? 
Speak to me, dear Esuella! do not tura 

Thy fair eyes frum me—there are tears in them! 
What have I done? Have I offended thee? 
Upon my knees, here at thy feet I'll lie, 

Doing too blest a penance for my sin, 

Till thou furgive me: wherefore dost thou weep ? 


Oh, Nature knows no other coin for joy 


Or grief but melts them both alike in tears : 

I have a thousand stifling feelings press 

My heart tw bursting ; joy tv the height of pain 
Comes like a flood upon my every sense ; 

Thy voice runs through my frame like the soft touch 
Of summer winds o'er trembling Pee. playing ; 
Thy gentle words and looks, that, though I love, 

I dare not meet, make my soul faint within me. 

Oh, Carlos! there is pain in this deep pleasure, 

And e'en our joys taste of earth's bitter root ; 
Besides, there is a thought that, band in hand 

With the sweet promise of our marriage, comes 
Like shadow upon — must r 

From my dear home—the home of all my life, 
Where I have lived, oh such a happy time! 
Aurora's tears are not more like each other 

Than the bright, ever-bleesed, maiden hours 

The sun of time has, une by one, dried up! 


Ouce more, as to poetry—why will not the authoress give 


herself up to the drama of poetry, instead of wasting herself || married, but childless. 
the poctry of the drama ? 


It is in vain: like the exulting sun, 

My light pursues thy wisdom’s conquered shadows, 
And chases them from off my land of <- ' 
See, thou false prophet—see where the bright morning 
Stands laughing on the threshold of the east! 

Where are the clouds thou saidst did veil the dawa? 
Look, how the waters mirror back again 

The blushing curtains of Aurora's bed! 

Oh, fresh fragrant earth, and glorious skies 

All strewn with ros weet dewy breath 

Of earliest buds unfolded in the night— 

And thou, thou winged spirit of melody, 

Thou lark, that mountest singing to the sun— 

Fair children of the gold-eyed morn, I hail ye! 
There dwells not one sad thought within my breast ; 
*Tis the broad noonday there of light and love. 

The earth rebounds beneath my joyous feet: 

1 am a spirit—a spirit of hope and joy !" 


| enough to ‘follow them over that hedge ;’ but she has genius 


' enough—and sense enough—and years before her enough— 
to compel her errors ‘ to lean to virtue’s side.’ 
| We have been so much gratified by the powers shown in the 
“ Star of Seville,” that we have not been able to resist writing 
rather as enthusiasts than as critics. Let the authoress study 
aienen and devote herself to the nice discrimination of it; 
| and, with her evident powers of imagination and language, 
| she will produce a work which ‘ the world will not willingly 
| let die.’ London Literary Gazette. 


THE FOREIGN SIBYL AND THE BRITISH STATESMEN. 
“For it is not the past alone that has its ghosts : eacheveat to come 
has also its spectrum—its shade. When the hour arrives, life enters 
it—the shadow becomes corporeal, and welks the world. Thus, in 
| the land beyond the grave, are ever two impalpable and tral 
bosts : the things that be—the things that have been.” Godolphin. 
At Paris, during the early part of the year 1827, and the 
winter of 1828-29, resided a lady, whose pretensions and 
performances caused no slight sensation among the novelty- 
seeking coteries of that capital. Mad du Frambaud was 
|| 2 woman advanced in years, plain in appearance, and grave 
|, in address. She spoke in the tone and diction of one who 
|| bad been accustomed to move in the higher grade of society ; 
|, but of her descent, connections, plans and resources, no one 
seemed able to glean the slightest information. She pro- 
|| fessed to unveil the future ; and theugh her fee was gold, and 
| though she saw those only who weited upon ber with a for- 
mal introduction from a previous client, the equipages that 
i were found loitering near her spacious dwelling in Rue de la 
Paix chez la Barriere d: Roule contained half the beauty and 
| haul ton of Paris. 
|| And yet the information she gave was partial, and related 
to two epochs only in the life of those who consulted her— 
, death and marriage. She would place before you the lively 
| scene and gay appendages of the one, and the languor, gloom, 
j and restlessness of the other. On neither spectacle was it 
her custom to offer one single syllable of remark. She left 
| her visitant to draw his own moral from the scene. 
| Among the strangers in Paris at that period, were two 
|| Englishmen of great, though opposite talent—both ambitious 
| men—vach idolized by his respective party—each the sworn 
|| champion of a certain set of opinions—both high in the fa- 
| vor of the Sovereign whom they served, and aspiring to the 
|| highest rewards which talent and energy could win. They 
| heard from fifty fair tongues the fame of Madame de Fram- 
|| baud; and as a mere whim of the moment—an impromptu 
extravaganza, they resolved to visit the Mystic in disguise, 
and test her pretensions. They were described, in the note 
of introduction which they presented, as “two American 











| 


ces, short—whose errand there was some commercial specu- 
lation, the issue of which might recall them to Philadelphia 
at a few hours’ notice. They entreated, therefore, the favor 
of an immediate audience.” 

It was granted at once. She received them, as was her 
wont, in silence. But upon the first who entered her apart- 
|| ment (the younger and by (ar the more intellectual-looking of 
| the two) she gazed long and earnestly. “ You are married, 

and have two sons and a daughter,” was the off-hand declara- 
tion with which she met his bow; “the scene of your nup- 
tials, therefore, you cannot well have forgotten. That of 
your demise is the spectacle which I presume you wish to 
have brought before you.” 
“You anticipate me, madam,” was the reply; “ but such 
is undoubtedly the object of my present visit.” 
“ And you, sir,” said she, turning to his companion, “ are 
Do you wish to gaze upon the closing 
scene of your busy life? Perhaps,” added she, with more of 
|| interest and feeling than she generally exhibited, “ you will 
abandon your intention! Re-consider it.” 
“ By no means; the ideal which is gaily courted by my 
|| companion, | would also brave.” 
|| “ Have you firmness and resolution? Have you nerve to 
|| gaze upon a harrowing spectacle ?”’ 
| Without it, ought Ito have come hither?” 
“Tam answered. Follow me.” 
|| She led the way, as she spoke, out of the apartment, and 
‘\the Enghshmen followed her. They crossed a small, low 
‘| passage, passed through a narrow portal, and found them- 
|| selves in a hall of very considerable extent. It was paved 
\| with black marble, and decorated at each end with four sler- 
|| der pillars of the same material. In the centre rose @ very 
ij large jet-black basin, filled with dark water to a considerable 
| depth. A cupola or lantern admitted a tempered light from 


It is impossible to say that the passages we have extracted || above : and the deep basin was so placed, that whatever day- 


nal; but they are beautiful as the contemplative creation 


are not remarkably beautiful—nay, more, remarkably origi- | light the dome admitted fell upon it. But despite of the 
i : s of | ble proportions of the hall, the lightness of the pillars, and 


the mind of the authoress, revelling in imagination, rather || the fairy tracery of the cupola, there was an air of gloom over 


than the utterance of the lover, or than the dialogue of two || the whole apartment. 
and Juliet rhapsodized—they did not debate. 
sest scenes of Othello, he and Iago become 
Language 


joned creatures devoted to each other. Romeo 
In the inten- 

Mabic.— 
becomes concentrated when under the hand of pas- 


sion. 
The underplot is too slight to notice; it was evidently in- 


tended as a mere relief to the tragic 


are vulgarities in the 


parts, and is sometimes 
ng and mis We must also add, that there 
writers, and that Mrs. Butler is rash 


It seemed a fitting scene to commu- 
\| nicate tidings of approaching sorrow, separation, silence, "1 d 

death. 

* Look on this dark water,” said their conductres 

shall speak to you of the future. If death be at a dis: © ~ 

it will sink some feet in every second that you gaze upon:t 
| If your parting hour a hes, it will rise rapidly; and, if 
the last sands in life’s hour-glass be running, will mount 
till it checked only by the margin. If death shall ap- 
proach you in the guise of vialence, the water will ingtantly 








centlemen, whose stay in Paris must be, under circumstan- ~ 
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bubble up. If caused by accident, it will change color once, 
twice, thrice,—fast as the hues of the rainbow melt intu each 
other and vanish, even while you gaze on them. If death 
overtake you by gradual decay, and in the common course of 
nature, other than a gentle ripple over its surface, no change 
will ne water know or tell. You understand ne?” 
“Fully? Approach then. Gaze steadfastly on that dark 
cuties, end it shall mirror to thee fully and faithfully, the fu- 
ture 


The calmer, and graver, and sadder of the two advanced 
slowly to the margin with a look of mingled curiosity and in- 
credulity which sat strangely on his heavy massive features 
In an instant the water rose at least two feet; changed color 
rapidly and evidently more than once, and then became dark 
and motierless as before. 

“ Ah! not far distant-and by accident ?” 

The Sibyl made no reply, but merely motioned him by a 
gesture to gaze on. He did so; and as he looked he beheld 
a mimic representation ef a scene of greut confusion. Count- 
less multitudes were assembled—there was running to and 
fro—horsemen were tiding im all directions—the spectators 
were conversing eagerly with each other, and deep dismay 
sat on many acountenance. This faded from the surface, 
and there was presented to him a small roomin what appear- 
ed to be a road-sideinn. Three er more individuals it con- 
tained, to whose persons he wes a t stranger. But 

was one present whose features he instantly recognized 
—one who was ever dear to him—his wife. Her counten- 
ance was calm, but there was stamped en it deep and inde~' 
scribable distress. Propped up with pillows in the fore-| 
qround was e figure which his features told him was himself. 
The eye was wendering and restless. Every feature bore the 
impress of interse agony; and the face-was overspread with 
that cold grey tint «which so surely feretelis impending disso- 
lution. He looked et it steadilyfer a few seconds. A sort 
of mist came over his vision. ‘He-withdrew hia gaze for an 
instant from the fountaim; and when he again resumed his ob- 
servation, the painful scene had wholly disappeared. His 
inquiring look of astonishment and emotion the Sibyl return- 
ed with indifference. The agitation manifested in his coun- 
tenance was strangely contrasted by the fixed, rigid expres- 
sion of hers. His appeared a painful struggle with conflict 
ing feelings: her countenance wore’#ts usual air of cold and 
impressive indifference. 

“ That I should sce Aer—that she slseu!d be so clearly, ac- 
curately, and faithfully portrayed, is most bewildering ‘” 

“ What! it’s past a joke!’ said the yawager of the two, 
advancing gaily towards the fountain. 
oracle is not palatable,eh? Take your favorite poet’s advice 
henceforth: ——Quid it f{yturum Cras 

Fuge quzre:e. 
But paw of me, and to me, what saysithe future tT” 

The water rose a few inches and then beceme stationary. 
Qn its surface next appeared a small chamber, insignificant 
in its di i scanty ini ts dati meagre in 
its furniture—and altogether humble in its comforts and ap- 
pointments. Gardens seemed to stretch around it; and on 
the mantel-piece he remarked a small bronze clock of singu- 
“ Charles, as J live!” he exclaimed as his eye rested on the 
of a youth, who was holding the hand of a sick 
pereoa, in the full vigor of life, but racked with bodily agony. 
“ The figure I conceive ty be that of Charles's dying 
_, said he, after a pause. “‘’ lis a painfyl spectacle,” 

continued, turning from the fountain, “and I know not 
what benefit is to be derived from a lengthened contempla- 
tion of it. Come, the day wears, We will leave this singu- 
Jar and certainly puzajipg exhibition.” 

He took his friend’s arm as be sppke, and advanced toten- 
ier his parting devoirs to the mystic, and with them her fee. 
The first she returned coldly—the latter she ptorily re- 
fused. “I am already remunerated,” was startling de- 
claration. “ Sufficient hono: for me if I have administered to 
the amusement—the passing nt’’—the bitter empha- 
sis on this last word conveyed a meaning which those aan 
she addressed seemed to feel and shrink from—* of twu such 
state servants of his Britannic Majesty as Mr. Huskisson and 
Mr. Canning!” 

Again, with uisite mockery, she curtsied still deeper 
and more deferently than before, and ere they could recover 

their surprise, left them. 

[it will be zecollected that Mr. Huskisson was killed by 
one of the cars on the opening of the Liverpool and Man- 
cheater Bail Road. } 


Tur On10.—WNo river in the world rolls for @ thousand 
miles a current so smooth and peaceful. Its eighty tributa- 
ries wind through as many valleys in ten different States. 
The first in size—the Tennessee, having pursued a navigable 

e through three States, for more than one thousand 
les, falls into the Ohio, fifty miles above its mouth. The 
and, sixty-two miles, being navigable for steamboats 

Nashville, and for keel boats three hundred miles further. 

Wabash, one hundred and thirty miles. Green river, two 
hundred and eighty miles from the mouth of the Ohic—navi- 
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navigable one hundred and fifty miles, and as many yards 
wide at its mouth. Great Miami, tive hundred and eighty- 
two miles. Scioto, seven hundred and forty-two. Great 
Kanawha, eight hundred and fifty miles—navigable sixty-four 
miles to the Salines, where annually is made from five hun- 
dred to seven hundred thousand bushels of salt. Greac Mus- 
kingum, nine hundred and fifty-one miles. These are the 
principal auxiliaries which give substance and strength to the 
beautiful Ohio. In its course of more than a thousand miles, 
it washes six States, and with its tributaries, has more than 
five thousand miles of navigable waters. Its main width is 
six thousand yards; with the exception of its lowest fifty 
miles, its average width is more than one thousand yards. 
The average rapidity of its current is three miles an hour. 
Its average descent in a mile is about six inches. lt some- 
times rises fifty or more feet. At low water, its surface 
at Cincinnati is sup to be one hundred and thirty feet 
below the level of ke Erie; and one hundred and thir 


ty above that of the tide water of the Atlantic ocean. Such || 


is the Ohio. 
f—_____] 
Forthe New-Yorker. 
THE DYING POET TO HIS ABSENT AND OR- 
PHAN SISTER. 


How sadly beautiful the evening light 
Falls through the curtains of my silent room! 
How like that twilight gloom 
Which steals upon the sinking heart at night, 
When fond eyes weep around and watch its doom ! 


Upon my couch I rest—Disease my cheek 
Has flushed in fevered mockery of health ; 
Sister, the pearly wealth 
Of Love-within glows beauteous as the weak 
Delirium of Death draws on by stealth. 


My memory sleeps in thy heart's heaven afar, 
As sleeps a cloud ‘mid Evening’s holiest flame ; 
Fused in that heaven, my name 
Stole beauty-richer than the evening star, 
As sunlight glows of feeling went and came. 


Yet, sister, how unworthy of your love! 
Love bolier than angels’ hearts have known, 
When music swells aboon, 
When sympathies serene ewake to rove 
Love's all-pervading soul, with joy o’erflown. 
The pledge of your affection rests near by 
A breast dark in the absency of bliss ; 
Hope, in calm buurs like this, 
Had told its coming—caught as from the sky, 
And gifted hourly with a feverish kiss. 
Sister, a saddening rush of anguish cold 
Will chill the gentle glow of thy pure heart, 
Hearing how lone thou art ; 
Sweeter will be thy cup ef wo when told . 
His bosom from thy pledge could never part ; 


But sank as hushing down to breathless sleep ; 
Hope hung her rainbew o’er his dying thought, 
And joys he had not soyght 
Were his—he smiled thy tender pledge w keep, 
So fondly clasped, as though ‘twere heaven thus caught. 
Oh, may euch be the tale that thou wilt hear, 
My sister, that my life's lest threb anay-rise 
*Gainst where thy leuer lies ; 
And Death.be troublous only with the fear 
‘I might not bear it with me to the skies! 
Hamilton College, Jan. 1837. 


G. H. 





ANECDOTES OF NAPOLEON. 
(FROM ‘EVENINGS WITH CAMBACERES.”) 

Count d’Orsenne one day accompanied the Emperor on a 
reconnoitring excursion. ‘The Emperor had been complaining 
of thirst, and some one seeing a vtvandiere, or sutler woman, 
at a little distance, called to her. The woman did not know 
Napoleon, or any of his escort. She gave the Ewperor a 
glass of spring water mixed with a little brandy, and then 
cartsied for payment. 

“ There, my good woman,” pointing toCount 4‘Orsenne, 
7" — the Emperor, ask him for the money. He pays for 
us all, 

The vivandiere blushed, and lnoked embarrassed; then, 
turning to the Count, she scanned his splendid wniform with 
the eye of a connoisseur, and snid: 

“He! pooh, nonsense! Do you think I am fool enough to 
believe that? The Emperor is not such acexeomb. You, 
sir, look much more like him yourself.” 

The Emperor was much amused at this remark, and he 
gave the woman a double louis. 

Count Daru, who was one of the party on the evening 


= Prince  amaresg Pee the above ——- said: 
‘ Your amusing story, Monseigneur, reminds me of another 
also relating to one of those camp-following nymphs, called 


) vivandieres. You know how carefully theEm preser. 
ved his incognito when he was with the army. It was well he 
did so; for he pemensy ventured into places where, had he 
been known, he would have incurred the greatest risk. 
During one of the campaigns in Germany, the Empevor 
wrapped in his celebrated gray great coat, was riding about 

| im the environs of Munich, attended only by two orderly of. 
cers. He meton the road avery pretty looking female, who 

by her dress, was evidently a vivandiere. She was weeping 
and was leading — hand a little bey, about five = uf 


| age. Struck by the beauty of the woman and her distress, 
|the Emperor up his horse by the road side, and said: 
| “ What is matter with you, my dear?” 


“The woman, not knowing the individual by whom she 
| was addressed, and being much discomposed by grief, made 
no reply. The little boy, however, was more communicative 
and he frankly answered : 4 
| “ My mother is crying, sir, because my father has beat her.” 
“ Where is your fether?” 
“Close by here. He is one of the sentinels on duty with 
the baggage.” 
| The Emperor again addressed himself to the woman, and 
| inquired the name of her husband ; but she refused to tell, 
being fearful iest the Captain, as she supposed the Empe- 
ror to be, would cause her husband to be punished. Napo- 
leon, | am sorry to say, had but little confidence in the {oir 
,sex. On this occasion, his habitual suspicions occured to 
his mind and he said : 

“ Malpeste, your busband has been beating you; you are 
| weeping, and yet you are so afruid of getting him into trouble 
that you will not even tell me his name. This is very incon- 
sistent! May it not be that you are a little in fault yourself!” 

“ Alas, Captain! he has a thousand good qualities, though 
‘he has one very bad one—he is jealous—terribly jealous ; and 
| when he gets into a passion, he cannot restrain his violence.’ 
| “ But that is rather serious; in one of his fits of jealousy 
ihe may inflict on you some severe injury—pethaps kill you.” 
| “ And even if he did, I should not wish any harm to come 
to him; for I am sure he would not do it wilfully. He loves 
me too well for that." 

“ And if I guess nght, you love him.” 

“ That is very natural, Captain; he is my lawful husband, 
and the father of my dear a. 
| So saying, she fondly kissed her child, who, by the way in 
which he returned ber caresses, proved his affection for his 
mother. Napoleon was toved by this touching picuture, in 
spite of the' heart or iron, o: marble, or of adamant, which 
has so often been allotted to him. 

“ Well,” said he, again turning to the woman, “ whether 
you and your husband love each other or not, I do not choose 
that he should beat you—I am—I am one of the Emperor's 
sides-de-camp, and fein mention the affair to his Majesty— 
tell me your husband's name.” 

“If you were the Emperor himself, I would not tell it you, 
for I know he would be punished.” 

| “Silly woman! All I want is to teach him to behave well 
to you, and to treat you with the respect you deserve.” 

“That would make me very happy, Captain; but though 

he ills treats me, I will not get him punished.” 

| The Emperor shragged his shoulders, make some remark 
upon female obstinacy, and galloped off. 

When he was out of the woman's hearing, he said to the 
officers who accompanied him : 

| “Well, gentlemen! what do you think of that affectionate 
creature? There are not many such women at the Tuileries. 
A wife like that isa treasure to her husband.” 


| In the course of a few minutes, the baggage, of which the 
| boy had spoken, came up. It was escorted by a company of 
ithe 52d. Napoleon despatched one of the officers who was 
| riding with him, to desire the commander of the escort to 
come to him. 

** Have you a vivandiere in your company?” 

“ Yes, sire,” replied the Captain. 

* Has she a child?” 

“ Yes, little Gentil, whom we are all so fond of.” 

“ Has not the woman been beaten by her husband?” 

“ T was not aware of the circumstanee till some time afier 
the occurrence. I have reprimanded the man.” 

“Is he generally well conducted 7" 
|“ He is the best behaved man in the com 
| jealous of his wife, but without reason. 
duct is irreproachable.” 

“ Does he know me by sight 7” ; 

“ I cannot say, sire; but, as he has just arrived from Spsis, 
I think it is probable he does not.” 

“Try and ascertain whether he has ever seen me, and if 
he has not, bring him hither. Say you wish to bring bim 
— the General of the division.” ae hee 

inquiry, it a red that Napoleon never been 

by the pom he om was a very fine looking maa, abovt 
five and twenty. When he was conducted to Napoleon, the 
latter said in a familiar tone : 7) 

“ What is the reason, my lad, that you beat your wile 
She is a voung and pretty woman, and is a better wife then 
zen avon tyes. conduct is disgraceful in a French 
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man whatever; and yet, in spite of my commands, I find her 
constantly gossiping with one or other of my comrades.” 

“ Now, there is your mistake. You want to prevent a wo- 
man from talking—you might as well try to turn the course 
of the Danube. Take my advice; do not be jealous. 
your wife gossip aad be merry, If she were doing wrong, it 
is likely she would be sad instead of gay. Your comrades 
are not absolutely capuchins; but I am much mistaken if 
they would not respect another man’s wife. I desire tha* you 
d» not strike your wife again; and if my order be not obeyed, 
the Emperor shall hear of it. Suppese his Majesty were to 
give you a reprimand, what would say then?” 

“ Ma foi! General, my wife is mine, and I may beat her if 
I choose. | should say to the Emperor: Sire, look you to the 
enemy, and leave me to manage my wife.” 

Napoleon laughed, and said: “* My good fellow you are now 
speaking to the Emperor.” 

The word produced its usual magical effect. The grena- 
dier looked confused, held down his bead, and said: 

“Qh, Sire ; that quite alters the case. Since your Majesty 
commands, I of course obey.” 

“That's right. I hear an excellent character of your wife. 
Every body speaks well of her. She braved my displeasure 
rather than expose you to punishment. Reward her by kind 
treatment. I promote you tw the rank of Sergeant, when 
you arrive at Munich, apply to the Grand Marecha! du Pa- 
iis, and he will present you with four hundred francs. With 
that yeu can buy a sutler’s caravan, which will enable your 
wife to carry on a profitable business. Your sonis a fine boy, 
and at some future time he shall be provided for. But mind, 
never let me hear of your beating your wife again. If I do, 
you shall find that I can deal hard blows as well as you.” 
"© Ah, Sire! I can never be sufficiently grateful for you, 
kindness.” 

Two or three years after this circumstance the Emperor 
was with the army in another campaign. Napoleon, you 
know, has a wonderful power of recollecting the countenance 
of persons whom he has once seen. On one of his marches, 
he met and recognised the vivandieré and her son. He im 
mediately rode up to her, saying, 

“Well, my good woman, how do youdo? Has your bue- 
band kept the promise he made to me 1” 

“Oh, Sire! Oh, Sire ! Since my good star led me into the 
gracious presence of your Majesty, J have been the happiest 
of women.” 

“Then reward me by being the most virtuous of wives.” 

A few pieces of gold were presented with these words; 
and, as Napoleon rode off, the cries of ‘ Viee [ Emperenr,' 
uttered amidst tears and sobs by the mother and son, 
were enthusiastically repeated by the whole battalion. 


= ——— 
THE INDIANS .—sey mas. sicovancy. 


I wero the forests as they cried 

Unto the valleys green, 
“ Where is that red-browed hunter race 

Who loved our leafy acreen? 

They humbled, ‘mid these dewy glades, 
The red deer's antler'd crown ; 

Or, s»aring at his highert noon, 
Strack the strong eagle down.” 


Then in the zephyr’s voice replied 
Those vales so richly blest ; 
* They reared their dwellings on our side, 


The cone-roofed cabins fell ; 
And where that exiled people fled, 
It is not oars to tell.” 


Niagara, of the mountains grey, 
Demanded from his throne, 
And old Ontario's billowy lake 
Prolon the thunder-tone : 
« The chieftains at our side who stood 
Upon var christening day, - 
Who gave the glorious names we bear— 
Onr sponsors—where are they 1” 
And then the fair Ohio charged 
Her many sisters dear, 
“Show me once more those stately forms 
. by enn Po clear :" - 
ut they ied, “ Tall barks of pride 
Do cleave our waters blue ; 
And « keels ride our farthest tide, 
But where's their light canoe 1” 


The farmer drove his 
1 Ged thems hore? shane 
“ m wa 
Browse on the plead lea" 
When, sudden, starting to his path, 
A phantom seemed to glide— 
A plume of feathers on his head, 
A quiver at his side. 


The vengeanse ef the ; 

Oar the begtieneion an ing bia own, 
Gar'd with 

Then on the mist that curled, 
Pied mournfully away! — Kaglish Anoual for 1908, 
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From the American for June. 
THE MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY. 


BY Dx. BIRD. (Concluded. 


| Returstne again to the Grand Gallery, and pursuing the 
| Majestic curve it makes at the place of the Steamboat, we 
| find it presently taking another and more abrupt sweep to 
| the left, still wide, lofty and impressive. In the angle here 
made we see the upening into another cave,—the Sick Roum, 
—which, running back, and under the Haunted Chambers, 
terminates at last under the Grand Gallery near the (‘hurch, 
where was originally another outlet, now covered over with 
ce ohne now before him a walk of a thou- 
yards; which having accomplished, he will la 
aside his enthusiasm for a moment, to wonder Lanter 4 
get back again. Throughout the whole distance, the floor 
of the cave is strewn over with loose rocks, flakes from the 
ceiling and crags from the wall, of all imaginable sizes and 
shapes, over which the labor of trudging, at least at the pace 
the guide holds most agreeable, is inconceivably great; while 
& certain natural anxiety to avoid tumbling into the number- 
less gaps between the Lage rough blocks, and to step upon 
the eternally see-sawing under your feet, precisely at 
the point which will enable you to preserve your equilibrium, 
adds greatly to your distresses; while, at the same time, it 
prevents your taking any note of the grandeur around, except 
when the guide occasionally pauses to point out some remark- 
able object,—the Keel-boat, (a tremendous rock sixty or 
seventy feet long, fifteen wide, and depth unknown,) the 
Devil's Looking-Giass, (which is a huge plate of stone stand- 
ing erect,)—the Snow Room, (where even a lusty halloo 
brings down from the ceiling a shower of saline flakes, as 


er such curiositics. 
you what you did not before suspect, that you have passed 
many different, openings in the left wall, running into caves 
called the Side Cuts, in consequence of all of them winding 
beck again into the Grand Gallery. In one of them is a per- 


bers, forming the third entrance to those wild and dreary 
vaults. Throughout the whole of this space of a thousand 
yards, the Grand Gallery is worthy of its name, being uni- 
formly of the grandest dimensions and aspect. In two pla- 
ces, the rocks covering the floor are of such vast size, and 
lie heaped in such singular confusion, that fancy has traced in 
them a resemblance to the ruins of demolished cities, Tro- 
glodytic Luxors, and Palmyras; and they bear the names of 
the First and Second Cities. 

But we have accomplished the thousand yards, the guide 
pauses to give us rest; we have reached a new regivn, we 

upon a new spectacle; we are in the Cross Ruoms, (so 
called,) at the entrance of the Black Chambers. A wilder, 
sublimer scene imagination could scarcely paint; even Mar- 
tin might here take a lesson in the grand and terrible. The 
Grand Gallery, previously contracted in a short bend, to a 
width of thirty or forty feet. suddenly expands to the width 
of more than a hundred and fifty feet—according to Mr. Lee, 
a hundred and seventy—wbich it preserves throughout a 
th of five hundred and fifty. In the middle of this noble 
hall, on the left hand, running at right angles with it, is seen 
another apartment, a hundred and fifty feet wide, and, mea- 
suring from its opening, more than two hundred long; or, if 
we add to it the width or the Grand Gallery, three hundred 
and fifty feet long; the two rooms thus uniting into one in the 
shape of the letter T. The whole of this prodigious area is 
strown with rocks of enormous size, tumbled together in a 
manner that cannot be described, and looking, especially in 
the transeptal portion, where confusion is by them worse con- 
founded, lke ruins of some old castle of the Demi-gods, 
too ponderous to stand, yet too massive todecay. This apart- 
ment is bounded, or rather divided at what seems its end, by 
ragged cliffs forming a kind of very large island, into two 
branches, through both of which, clambering aloft among the 
rugged blocks and up two crannies, called the Chimneys, very 
irregular and bewiidering, you can penetrate into the Black 
Chambers above. The whole extent of these chambers, 
which are black and dismal as their name denotes, does not 
exceed six or seven hundred yards; and there 1s nothing in 
them, though they contain several domes arched over moun- 
tains of fallen sand-stone, with a few stalactites and clusters 
of crystals here and there, to compare in interest with their 
entrance. The greatest curiosities, perhaps, are four or five 
iles of stone looking like rude altars, so denominated, 
Fett thus heaped up by the Autochthones of the cave; though 
for what purpose it is difficult to imagine. 

The entrance into these Black Chambers by the Chimneys, 
however narrow and contorted they may be, is not very diffi- 
cult; but the exit is quite another matter. There are as ma- 
n ic rocks around the tops of the Chimneys in the 
Chambers cheve, 0s at Se Somes and it is sometimes no 

task to find them; more icularly as there are 
Gane of other halen a acike Gam Gao leading to 
nothing. Even the guides themselves are sometimes for « 
mament at fault. Some years since two young 
the West were conducted into the Black Chambers, whence, 
in due course of time, they proposed to return to the Grand 
Gallery; a feat, however, they soon discovered to their hor 
ror, which it was much easier to propose than perform. The 
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| guide, who happened not to be very familiar with this branch 
lof the cave, looked, and looked in vain, for the Chimneys. 
| Not one could be find. He began to think, that, while he 
|bad been with the party at the extreme verge of the Cham- 
| bers, the rocks must have fallen down, and sealed up the two 
passages. Here was a situation; and. soon, there was a 
scene. The young gentlemen became frantic ; and, declaring 
they would sooner die on the spot than endure their horrible 
‘imprisonment longer, condemned to agonize out existence 
inches, they drew their pistols—with which, like true Ameri- 
jean travellers, they were both well provided—resolving at 
jonce to end the catastrophe. The only difficulty was py 
tion that occurred, whether each should do execution upon 
himself by blowing out his own brains, or whether, devoted 
‘to friendship even in death, each should do that office for the 
jother. Fortunately, before the difficulty was settled, the 
| guide stumbled upon one of the Chimneys, and blood and 
| gun-powder were both saved. 

The danger of being entrapped in these dens is perhaps 
as great as ever; but such accidents can only happen where 
| the guide, besiles being inexperienced, is of a temper to take 
‘alarm, or become confused, at an unexpected difheulty. Ta 

all intricate passages throughout the cave, and in many that 
are not intricate, the rocks are marked with broad arrows 
pointing the way out. A piece of chalk—or, to be correct, 
of decomposing limestone—canght up along the way, makes 

| an intelligible record on the black rocks of the path; and ex- 
ee at first, and after them surer-philanthrophic visiters, 

ave taken care these marks should be in aburdance. The 

rocks at the Chimneys have their share of arrows, and a man 
_ with good eyes and a philosophic temperament, will find lit- 
wae see in making his way in and out. ‘ 

n the right-hand wall of the Grand Gallery, directly oppo- 
| site the Black Chambers, is the opening i. another vault, 
| (whence the name of Cross Rooms,) called Fox’s Hall. It 
uns backward, and after a course of four or five hundred 
| feet, returns to the Grand Gallery. 
| From the Biack Chambers to what may be properly con- 
| sidered the termination of the Grand Gallery, is a distance 
| of only’ wo or three hundred yards. During a part of this 
| Space, the path is very narrow, running between rudely piled, 
| but high walls of loose stones, thrown up by the ancient in- 
| habitants, for a purpose they doubtless understood themselves, 
| though it will not seem very obvious to the modern visiter. 
| The passage, however, soon widens again, and presently we 

hear the far-off murmur of a waterfall, whose wild i 
seund, like that of a heavy rain, but modified almost to music 
|by the ringing echoes of the cave, grows louder as we 
proach, and guides us to the end of the Grand Gallery. We 
| find ourselves on the verge of a steep stony descent, a hollow 
|running across the cave from right to left, bounded on the 
| further side by a solid wall extending from the bottom of the 
descent up to the roof, in which it is lost. In the roof, at the 
| right hand corner are several perforations as as hogs- 
| heads, from which water is ever falling—on mary occa- 
| sions, in no great quantities, but, after heavy rains, in tor- 
| rents, and with a horrible roar that shakes the walls, and re- 
' sounds afar through the cave. It is at such times that these 
| cascades are worthy the name of Cataracts, which they bear. 
The water falling into the hollow below, immediately vanishes 
| among the rocks. In fact, this hollow is the mouth of a great 
pit, loosely filled in with stones, which have not even the 
merit of being lodged securely. A huge mass of rocks fell, 
| some years ago, from the little domes of the cataracts, al- 
most filling that corner of the hollow; but they s 
| crushed their way down to the original level. On oc- 
| casion, some visitors tumbled a big rock into the hollow on 
| the left hand, the crash set all below in commotion, causing a 
considerable smking in that quarter. 

Over this portion of the hollow—that is, on the left hand 
—high up into the wall that bounds the , the visiter 
dimly discerns an opening, bchind which, listening attentive- 
ly, he can hear the pattering of another cascade. Descend- 
ing into the hollow and clambering up a mound of stones by 
way of ladder, we make our way into this opening—the Gar 
ret-hole—and finding ourselves between two hollows—the 
| one we have just crossed, and a ee ofa 
| concealed chamber of no great extent—into which, from a 
| barrel-like dome above, falls the Second Cataract. oa 
| to this Second Cataract, at the bottom of the wall, (w is, 
| however, some twelve or fifteen feet above the bottom of the 
hollow,) is a horizontal fissure, ten or fifteen feet wide, but 
| so low as only to permit a man lying flat on his face to enter 

it. But through that narrow fissure, and in that grovelling 
position, we must pass, if we would visit the Solitary Cave; 
a branch only discovered within a few years. Indeed, if we 
can believe the guide, our friend and self were the first per- 
sons that ever entered it; for though the fissure had been of- 
ten observed, and it was thought might lead to a new branch, 
neither himself nor any other individual had ever attempted 
to craw! throught it. It is, in — — of awe-inspi- 

ing @ rance, louking like one c ilton’s 
We PP Rifted mJ wom w= entrance leads to Hell;’ 
though we discovered, to our great satisfaction, that it led to 

uite another Crawling along on our faces for a hun- 
dred fot or more, we found oorvelve at lst in mor comfor- 
table quarters, in a cave neither very vor high, nor in- 
deed extensive ; the greatest length of the main passage not 
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exceeding seven hundred yards, but curious from the dens 
and grotesque figures worn in the rocks by water, and for its 
recent stalactites, of which there is quite a grove in the cham- 
ber called the Fairy Grotto. The island,—or Boone's Castle 
as it is more poetically called,—is a very curious rock sup- 
porting the roof in the manner of a pier, but excavated through 
and through in several directions, so as to make a little room, 
in which you may sit at ease, looking out imto the cave by 
sundry wide, window-like orifices in its walls. From t 
main passage run several narrower branches, some of which 
have not yet been explored. In one them was found a kind 
of nest composed of sticks, moss, and leaves, with, I believe, 
a walnut or two in it,—supposed to be a rat’s nest, floated 
thither from some unknown higher branch; and in another 
passage was found a tooth resembling a beaver’s. In one ot 
the passages, called the Coral-grove Branch, is a deep pit, 
suspected, upon pretty strong grounds, to have some r- 
hand kind of communication with the Cataracts, which are 
at no great distance; and, indeed, from an occurrence that 
happened some few months after the discovery of the Solita- 
ry Cave, this communication can hardly be questioned. One 
of the younger guides, at the time mentioned, had conducted 
a visiter into the Solitary Cave, where they employed them- 
selves looking for new branches at its extremity. It was a 
winter's day, very stormy; and rain was falling when they en- 
tered the Cave. The Cataracts were found pouring down 
water rather more freely than usual, but not in quantities to 
excite any alarm; and they crawled through the Humble 
Chute, and to the farthest recesses of the branch, without 
giving them a thought. In these remote vaults, as indeed 
in all others throughout the cave, except in the immed.ate 
vicinity of falling water, a death-like silence perpetually 
reigns: of course, a sound of any kind occurring, immediate- 
ly attracts attention, if it does not cause dismay. We can 
well remember the thrilling effect produced upon ourself and 
companions, when first exploring the Solitary Cave, by a iow, 
hollow, but very distant sound we heard once or twice repeat- 
ed, which we supposed was caused by the falling of rocks in 
chambers far beneath—a phenomenon, however, as it seems, 
of very rare occurrence. The visiter and his guide of whom 
we speak were startled from their tranquillity by a more for- 
midable noise—a sudden rumbling and roaring, distant in- 
devd, but loud enough to produce consternation. They re- 
traced their steps as rapidly as possible; and by and by, 
when they reached the mouth of the Coral-grove Branch, 
which is two hundred yards from the Humble Chute, they 
found it full of water, and pouring out a flood into the Solita- 
ry Cave here at its lowest level. They hurried by, astound- 
ed and affrighted, yet rejoiced to find that the water was not 
rushing into the cave through the Humble Chute, which 
would have effectually cut off their escape. It was no longer 
to be doubted that a torrent, a result of the rains, was now 
pouring down the Cataracts, especially the second one, im- 
mediately opposite the outlet of the Humble Chate ; its ter- 
rific din made that more evident; and it was questioned 
whether the body of falling water might not fill the narrow 
passage into which the Solitary Care opens, and so prevent 
their further retreat. But the occasion was pressing; time 
was too precious to be wasted in hesitation. The guide crept 
up the Chute, and reached its outlet, where he was saluted 
by a flood of spray that immediately extinguished his torch. 
He perceived, however, that the path was still open to the 
Garret Hole, which if he could reach, there was little fear of 
himself and companion dying the death of drowned rats. 
His torch proving insufficient to resist the spray and eddies 
of air caused by the cascade, he crept a little back into the 
Chute, where he manfully substituted his shirt for the torth, 
and with that flaming in his hands, making a gullant rush, he 
sneceeded in reaching the Garret Hole; whence, lizhting 
his torch again, it was afterwards not very difficult to assist 
in extricating his companion. The Solitary Cave was visited 
again, a few days after: the floods had then entirely subsi- 
ded, and the Cataracts dwindled to their former insignifi- 
cance, leaving no vestige of the late scene of disorder and 
norror. 

Standing again upon the verge of the declivity of the First 
Cataract, facing towards the mouth of the cave, we perceive, 
on the right hand, a wide and lofty passage running from the 
Grand Gallery, which we did not betore notice. This is com- 
monty considered a continuation of the Grand Gallery, or 
Main Cave, and may be followed for a distance of fifteen 
handred yards,—nearly a mile. Half a mile from its en- 
trance at the Cataracts, it is crossed by another wide cave, 
the right and left hand branches of which are each half o 
mile long, and called, respectively, Symmes’s Pit Branch and 
the Branch of the Blue Spring. Each has its curiosities and 
its interest. The end of the former is the farthest point 
from daylight yet reached in the Mammoth Cave, being but 
a few yards short of two miles and a half. The pit from 
which it takes its name is of unknown depth, and peculiarly 
dangerous to approach, its funnel-shaped mouth being strown 
with loose rocks, that, at a touch of the foot, roll into the 
chasm; it is such a trap as the lion-spider digs in the sand 
for his unwary prey, which a single Lise step slides head- 
long into his expanded jaws. 

Into these branches it is not our intention to drag the read- 
er: it is sufficient for our if he will follow us six or 


|tations of the guides, there seems to be every reason to 


distance the floor is still rugged; the path runs over fallen 
slabs that rock and clatter under our feet with incessant din, 
—in some places to such a degree as to have gained for cer- 
tain long but not lofty mounds over which we must pass, the 
name of the Clattering Hills. 

But to what a chamber this wearisome und painful road 


conducts us! We have expended our breath, our epithets, our 
enthusiasm, wu the smaller glories of the Vestibule and the 
Hall of the Black Chambers, and we have nothing left 





wherewith to paint the vast vault into which we have now 
found our way. Yet with even a wilderness of fine words at 
command, we doubt whether we could convey an adequate 
idea of the scene, or of the impressions it produced on a 





In the Deserted Chambers, we made an effort, and a suc. 
cessful one, to find out what solitude was. Let us, in this 
fearful vault, upon this mound of rocks, two miles away from 
the blessed light of heaven, prove what is darkness—a thing 
we devoutly believe, quite as little known in the outer world, 
even as solitude. Let us blow out our torches. What should 
we fear? We have ovr pockets full of Lucifers, and ‘can 
again our former lights restore,’ wherever we will. What 
indeed, can we fear! Man is not with us: we are alone with 
God. Is darknes so very terrible 7 

*He that has light within bis own clear breast 
May sit i’ the centre, and enjoy bright day.’ 
Puff, puff, puff—it is done; the torches are out, and now we 








spectator’s mind. If the reader will fancy an oval room ex- 
| tremely regular in figure, of the enormous dimensions of two 
|hundred yards in length by one hundred yards wide, (feet 
| are here too trifling for our purpose, ) crowned by a dome one | 
| hundred and twenty feet high, and of an oval shape, corres- 
ponding throughout with the figure of the room, be will have 
ja better idea of the den and its horrible grandeur, than we 
| could convey by the most labored description. On the floor, 
| which is actually ¢wo acres in area, lies a mountain of great 
| rocks—fallen from the dome, and reposing chiefly against the | 
left wall. From the mountain—a pile of ruins such as we | 
have seen in the Grand Gallery,—the chamber derives its | 
j}name of the Chief City,—a name that we infinitely prefer 


| Mr. Lee’s map. The great dome above is of a peculiar and 
| striking appearance, being formed by the giving way, one af- 
| ter the other, of the great horizontal strata of rock, the per- 
foration of each in the ascending series being less in dimen- | 


j}to the trivial one of the Temple, under which it figures in ! 


jare indeed in darknets. Ab, that those who dream tha: 


|) Heaven, in visiting them with a little affliction, a little deso. 


lation, a little gloom—the darkest that was ever infused into 
‘the sparkling dewdrop of life—has quenched the tight of 
| hope and happiness, leaving the spitit in midnight—.hould 
| sit with us upon this rock, and say if such darkness as this 
lever lay even fora moment upon the mind! Never: such 
, darkness were annibilation. It is awful. The atmosphere 
| is a rock, palpable and solid as the limestone walls arvund; 
| the very air seems petrific d—condensed into a stratum of 
| coal, in which we sit encased like toads or insects—fossi),— 
| yet breathing fossils. Such it is to us—to man; al! whose 
skill exhausted in the most ingenious devices, could not col- 
lect from it light enough to see his own fingers. Yet the bar 
flutters by at ease; and the rat, who has no such fine organi- 
zation o« his airy cousin, or a® a somnambule from the digits 
of an Animal-Maenctizer—creatures, as we all know—the 
bat and the somnambule—that sce through their bodies, or, 


sions than that in the stratum immediately below, until the |) rather, see by instinct, without the intervention of visual ap- 


top of all, in place of a lantern, is closed by a flat oval slab | 
symmetrically cut and placed with the figure and axis of the | 
chamber. This noble dome, as Mr. Lee justly observes, “ in 
passing through, from one end to the other, appears to fol- 
low, hke the sky in passing from place to place on the earth.” | 
From its height, it could not be otherwise. 


| The darkness of the rock of which all is composed, not to 
| epeak of the boundless extent of the chamber, forbids that. 
It is only by ascending the mountain, collecting the pieces of 
cane—remnants of old Indian torches—and building fires with 
them, tnat we can see any thing except a few — of rocky 
|floor around us;—all else is the void of darkness. When 
| the fires are in flame, the torches al] freshly trimmed, we can 
| from the top of the mountain, discern, dimly it must be con- 
| feased, the dome above us and the opposite wall; but the ends 
jaf the chamber are stil! veiled in midnight. It is only when 
‘a guide and a companion are p one at each end, with 
| their torches, that the whole immensity of the scene begins to 
| break upon our minds. 

| Upon this mountain we will end our journey. It is a favo- 
|rite place with visiters, and was a favorite with tne Indian 
| inhabitants of yore. The insterstices of the rocks, from top 
jto bottom, are full of the half-burnt remnants of their cane 
| torches: you may, in any place, collect, in five minutes, frag- 
| ments enough to build a fire. Hundreds—we may almost 
say, thousands—of fires have already been built by visiters ; 
| but the supply of fuel seems yet inexhaustible. The presence 
of these canes—the growth of the river-banks near—in such 
| astonishing, unaccountable quantities, is all that remains to 
| prove in what favor the Red-men held the ruins of the Chiet 
| City. Visiters of the pale-faced race have left still more 
surprising proof of their regard. The chinks of the wall, 





in which sundry full-hearted personages have acquainted the 
| Mammoth Cave with the state of their affections. 
,one confiding, and, we doubt not, youthful personage, who 


|the Mammoth Cave at such a date, and that he adores her, 

| and will continue to do so as long as the rocks hold together ; 
there, another son of soul, who writes a good hand, somewhat 

| the worse for bad paper and mouldered ink, and spells noth- | 


cated at such a college, declaring he will ever hold his Al- 


| B——, diffidently leaving her name to be 
| comes another edition 


jat the top of the mountain, are stack full of written papers, | 
Here, | 
| signs his name in full—it may be Charles Henry Tender, or | 


| Allheart, or any thing else—assures Miss Lavina Small— When the devil was weil, the devil a mock was he'— 
| Peabody, or Pettibones, we know not what—that he visited | applies very well to the history of cave conversations. We 





ing aright except his own name, proclaims that he was edo- | 


paratus of any kind—the rot scampers over the rocks with 
equal facility and confidence ; and, doubticss, if a cat were 
here, she also would find light enough to make a bold dash at 
his ratship. But we are in gloom—gloom unparalleled by 
any thing in the world. Truly, indeed, man knows nothing 


| about darkness there ;—elas, none but those to whose eves 
It must not be supposed that all the vast dimensions of this l 
| prodigious chamber can be embraced by the eye at once. | 


Heaven bas denied the blessing of light altogether. The 
blind sce such darkness; and here we can learn (for during 
a period we can feel it,) the depth. and misery of the pn- 
vation. 

And now, while thus sitting in gloom ineffable, a secret 
dread (notwithstanding the actual assurance we possess of 
security,) stealing through our spirits, we can understand and 
appreciate the horror of mind which inevitably scizes upon 
men lost m caves, and deprived of their lights, even when 
| their reason—if they could listen to that ever ill-used coun- 
| seilor, the victim and footLall of every fitful pas<ion—tells 

them their situation is not wholly desperate. Although no 
fatal accident bas ever happened in the Mammoth Cave, mea 
have been frequently lost in it; or, at least, bave lost their 
lights, and so been left imprisoned in darkness, In such a 
case, as proceeding in any direction in the dark is quite out 
of the question, nll that is to be done is to sit patiently down, 
waiting until relief comes from without; which will happen 
as soon as the persons outside have reason, from your un- 
usual stay, to suspect that some such catastrophe bas occur 
ed. This every body whoenters the cave knows well enough 
| and none better than the guides; and, ane would suppose, 
' such knowledge would always, in case of accident, preserve 
| from unmanly terror. The case is, however, as numerous 
examples prove, quite otherwise ; guide and visitcr, the bold 
man and the tianid, yield alike to apprebension, give over all 
as lost, and pass the period of imprisonment in lamentations 
land prayer. It is astonishing, indeed, how vastly devout 
some men, v ho were never devout before, become, when thus 
host in the cave ; though, as might be suspected, the fit of de- 
votion is of no longer duration than the time of imprison- 
ment. 
‘When the devil was sick, the devil a mock would be ; 


had the goud fortune, when on cur way to the Mammoth Cave 
some years ago, in a certain city, of the South-West, to stum- 
ble upon a worthy gentleman, who, among hie many virtues 
public and private, was not supposed to lay any particular 
claim to religives devotion ; or if he did, took no great pains 
to make it evident: on the contrary, we heard it very ener 


|ma Mater in honor and affection, and also Miss Algelina || getically averred by one who was a proficient in the same ac 
at; then |' complishment, that “Captain B—— could swear harder thon 
Mr. Tender and Miss Small, under | any other man on the Mississippi.” The Captain asccr 


|other names, and then another, and another without end— || taining whither we were directing our gen congratula- 


| memorials of fond hearts and foolish heads. 


| ted us upon the pleasure we had in store, a 


concluded by 


From these frank confessions, whispered in pen and ink || informing us that he had visited the Mammoth Cave himee'lt, 


| 


into the rocky ears of the Mammoth Cave, and the represen- 


| believe that the Mammoth Cave—and particularly the Chief 
City thereof—has a wonderful effect in awakening che tender 
ssion; a 
to discuss, we must leave to be solved by the philosophers. 
We felt somewhat of an inclination, at the first peep into 
them, to pocket a brace or two of these precious records ; 
but they were secrets breathed in the confessional—offerings 
made to the benign (so we must conceive him,) genius of the 
; and we returned them to their places, to rot and moul- 








cave 
der, as perhaps have alseady done some of the idle hands 
that traced them. 


| 
| condition and in the dark, for eight or nine hours. 


nd, with his guide, had been lost in it, remaining in this 
“ Dread- 
ful!” we naturally exclaimed: “ what did youdo!” =“ Do! 

replied the Captain, with the gravity of a philosopher ; “ #!! 


phenomenon which, however interesting it may | that we could ;—ns soon as our lights went out, we sat down 


upon a rock, and waited till the people come in and hunted 
us up.”” We admired the Captain's courage, and went on ovr 
way, until we had arrived within two miles of the Mammoth 
Cave, where a thunder-shower drove up to seek shelter 19 & 
cabin on the wa’ . Here we found a man who had been 
born and bred, and lived all his life, within so abort a dit 
tance of the cave without having ever entered it: in excuse 
of which enpardonable , he told us “he hed « 
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brother who had been in it often enough,” had sometimes 
officiated as guide, and had once even been lost init. “He 
was along with a gentleman he was guidmg—Captain B——-: 
perhaps you know Captain B——!” said our hospitable host, 
“Captain B—— of ———. Well, he was the gentle 
man with my brother: they lost their lights, and were kept 
fast in the desperate hole for nine hous—awfully trightened, 
woo.” “ What! Captain B—— frightened ?” “ Just as much 
as my brother: I have heard my brother tell the story over a 
hundred times. They got to praying, both of ‘em as loud as 
they could; and my brother says, the Captain made some of 
the most beautiful prayers he ever heard in his life! and he 
reckons, if the Captain would take to it, he’d make a rale 
tearcat of a preacher!” Oh, Phi hy! how potent thou 
art in an arm-chaur, or at the dinner ! 

But we have been long enough in darkness, long enough 
even in the Cave. We re-light our torches, we bid farewell 
to the Hall of the Chief City, and returning to the Grand Gal- 
lery, retrace the long path that leads us back to day-light. 

The Mammoth Cave possesses few features of interest 
for a geologist or naturalist. It may be considered a great 
crack opened in the thick bed of limestone, by some convul- 
sion, or series of convulsions, which have left it in some pla- 
ces in its original condition, while, in other it has been 
worn and altered by rushing floods that have. swept into it 
sand, gravel, and clay; while, also, the infiltration of springs 
from above has bere and there me the caicareous crust, 
a. exposed the superstratum of tone. The earthquakes 
that have left their visible devastations in every part of the 
cave, must, however, have been a thousand times more vio- 
lent than those of modern days. Many shocks—the couse} 
sions that suceeeded the great New Madrid carthquake of | 
1811—were experienced by the nitre-diggers while at work 
in the cave; but though sorely frightened on each occasion, 
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it, whose bones were disinterred in the Vestibule ; or as com- 
mon-sense personages may believe, of a tribe of the common 
family of Red-men, who, in ages not very remote, occupied 
all the fertile valleys along the rivers of Kenwceky, Some 
such clan, we su . dwelt on Green River at Cave Hol- 
low, using the Mammoth Cave as a kind of winter wigwam, 
and—a more common use of Caves among Indians—a buri- 
al-place. The tribe has vanished, and their bones (to what 
base uses we muy return!) converted into gunpowder, have 
been employed tu wing many a death against their warring 
descendants. 

But of Indians, charnels, and caves no more: we have 
reached the confines of day; yonder it shines upon us afar, a 
twinkling planet, which increases as we advance, changing 
from pallid silver to flaming gold. It is the gleam of sunset 

ying upon the grass and mosses at the mouth of the cave. 

, World, World! be knows not thy loveliness who has not 
lived a day in the Mammoth Cave! 

STANZAS." 


‘He that site above, 

In his calm glory, will forgive the love 

His creatures bear each other, even if blent 

With « vaia worship—for its close is dim 

Ever with grief, which leads the wrung soul back to Him.” 


Bg thy name whispered where the silver dew 
Stealeth the leaves of clustering roses through, 
With bright and freshening power ; 
And where the waters follow to the play 
Of earliest sunshine, o'er the sands away, 
At morning's hour. 


Be thy name whispered where the bough hath stirred 
To the last nestlings of the weary bird, 

Its silent mate beside ; 
And where the voice of mirth hath ceased to fall, 














they never saw a single rock shaken from the roof or walls. 
The reck contains no fossils, or nune that we could discover ; | 
though shells abound in the limestone in the vicinity. No 
fossil bones have been discovered. Human bones in a recent | 
condition were dug up near the entrance; but no mummies | 
were found. The mummy in one of the public museums 
said to be from the Mammoth Cave, was taken, we were 
told, from a case in the acighborhood—we believe the Pit 
Cave; though deposited for awhile in the Mammoth Cave. 
There are vast numbers of rats in the cave, though we never | 
coula get sight of any of them. What they can find to| 
live on may well be wondered. In winter, the roof of the | 
cave, us far in at least as the Bleck Chambers, where we! 
found them in numbers, is seen dotted ovcr with bats. Lo) 
the low and humid branches there may frequently be seen, | 
galloping along over roof and floor, an insect with long | 
cricket-like legs, and body like a spider ; and a emaller insect, | 
somewhat like the * strange bedfellow," with which mystery | 
makes us acquainted, may be sometimes discovered. | 
We have frequently had occasion to s to the Indians, 
the original inhabitants of the cave; and, indeed, this is to us | 
one of the most interesting subjects connected with the Mam- | 
moth Cave. We use the word inhabitants; for mere visiters, | 
unless the cave was, in ite day, much more of a lion among | 
the savage Red-men than it is now even among their white | 
successors, could never have left behind them so many ves- 
tizes. We have seen what vast quantities of broken, half- | 
burnt canes lie among the rocks of the Chief City. They | 
are scattered in other parts of the cave,—we might say through- 
out the whole extent of the Grand Gallery,—in nearly equal | 
profusion. These, there can be little doubt, are the remains 
of torches—in some cases, of fires; for which former pur- 
pose they were tied together with strips of young hickory | 
bark, into little faggots. Such faggots are still eccacionally j 
picked up, half consumed, the thongs still around them. Be- | 
sides, there have been discovered stone arrow-heads, axes, | 
and hammers, and pieces of pottery, with moccasins, blank- 
ets of woven bark, and other Indian valuables; in short, evi- 
dence sufficient to prove that these occidental Troglodytes 
actually lived in the cave. No mere visiters would have 
taken the trouble to build the walls in the Grand Gallery 
near the Cataracts, much less to clear away the rocks from 
the floor of the Blue-Spring Branch, as we find bas been done, 
#0 as to make a good path to the sand beneath. There are, 
in several branches, places where the walls have been picked 
and teaten with stone hammers—for what purpose no one 
can tell; in others, rocks heaped up into mounds, and the 
earth separated—the object of aa labor, as we cannot 
suppose the Indians did dig vill saltpetre, being equally 
Inysterious; neither of which could have been done by tem- 
porary visitants. Nor could such visitants have made them- 
selves so ae acqaainted with the cave, into every 
nook of which y seem to have ted, leaving the 
prints of their moccasins and naked feet in the sand clay 
of the low branches, and fragments of their cane torches in 
the upper ones. Even in the Solitary Cave, previously un- 
known to the guides, we found, in one place, the print of a 
naked foot. on would think the curious fellows even 
entered some of the pits; as there are long ropes, or withes 
of hickory bark sometimes found, which louk as if they might 
At all events, it is 


have been prepared for such a ; 
quite plain thet the Mammoth ve was once the dwelling- 








And far o'er fading paths the shadows fall, 
At bam . 


For thou, whose beauty to the dust hath gone, 
Wert soft or joyous, like the eve or morn ; 
And therefore these should be 
In hearts filled up with visions to the last, 
Of thy young smiles and loving accents past— 
Memories \ 


Be thy thoughts counted where the stars are bright, 
Within the chambers of the dreamy night— 
Thy kindling thoughts and deep ; 
And where through Summer clouds the lightning flings 
Quick, tremulous sparkles from its flashing wings, 
To banish sleep. 


Thine outward loveliness '—where’er they meet, 
Light, blooming forms, and ever graceful feet, 
And voices sweet and gay ; 
There duly, fondly, ere the joy be done, 
Shall rise to faithful lips the praise of one 
Gathered away. 
Thy grave !—not far and lone its sad r . 
As cold o'er some, alas! the mould dash chose, 
Dead in a foreiga land ! : 
Thou with femilior things art gently laid, 
And oft may they who with thy childhood played 
Beside thee stand. 


Thy rest! thy rest !—go where the sun is pouring 
His golden glory unto souls adoring, 
neath this Sabbath even: . 
Hath peace, hath confidence not here its birth, 
E’en ‘mid the lowly temples of the earth ? 
Thou—ert in Heaven! 

* Tred, in Louisville, Ky. Mra. Sophia M. wife of Capt. Joseph A. 
Phillips of the U. 8. pn and daughter of the late Dr. Thomas M. 
Barrows of Providence, R. 1. The above lines, written some years 
since by Mrs. P. on the death of a friend, are the most fitting tribute 
to her own memory. 








PAGANINI. ; 
As this distinguished personage is expected to arrive here 
in a few days from Havre, we give the following brief account 
of him, which we have translated and abridged from a work 
we have just received, published this year at Genoa, his birth- 
place a residence, and the details of which are therefore 
without doubt authentic. aie 
Nicolo Paganini is 53 years of age, having been born in Ge- 
noa in Feb. 1784. His father, Antonio, was by profession o 
packer of Portofranco, and being a lover of music, and having 
early perceived the fine disposition of his son for the art, 
slensk tien, while 4 child, to learn the violin. But Antonio 
being most of his time in the house, where he established a 
species of lottery to 
Nicolo was severe, as he was obliged to attend to these mat- 
ters and aisv to his violin. At the age of eight 


former. 


but himself could execute it. 


» at the of nine, was brought forward for the first 
Siebiedhe choaen, dn abhi enatiesbeanemteberne 








Place of man,—of a race of the Anakim, a9 some will have 


re small guins, the education of | 


ars, his) 
mother, Teresa Bocciardo, dreamed that an angel came te 
her and revealed to her that her son would be a great per 
At this age, in fact, he composed, under the direc- |) “erm 
tion of his father, 8 sonata of so difficult a nature that none || violinist. 

At this time he went three | 
times a week to perform in one of the churches; and the next | 


riations of his own composition on the Republican French air 
of Carmonole, being for the benefit of the celebrated Soprano 


He now took thirty lessous in six months’ tuition, under 
the direction of Costa, the most skilful master of the violin at 
Genoa, after which his tather took him to Parma, to place 
him under Rolla. This latter being sick, his wife 
the son and father to remain in a room near that where her 
husband was confined to his bed. Young Nicolo seeing a vi- 
olin and new concerto lying on the table, played off the piece 
at sight in so beautiful a manner, that Rolla would not believe 
it was performed by a child until he saw him do it with his 
|| own eyes. He then told the young Paganim he could teach 
him nothing, and recommended him to go to Paer, who was 
then director of the conservatory of Parma, and who confided 
j him to the care of Giretti, master of the c , who gave 
|| him two lessons of instruction a day. After months of 
|| that exercise, Paer begged of him a duetto, which the pupil 
|| composed with entire satisfaction to the master. 
|| Paganini afterward visited, with his father, the principal 

cities of Northern Italy, where he gave concerts with great 
applause. At 14 hit finaliy escaped from the severe tutelage 
of his father, and went with his brother to Lucca, where he 
|| gave aconcert with great success. In fact, he created a pro 
|| tound sensation. He then travelled from city tocity, his own 
|| master, and was all the rage. He also exercised himself on 
the guitar, which he played with rare tion, though he 
|| deemed it an inferior instrument. “ I do not like the guitar,” 
| said he, “ but I esteem it as a conductor of thoughts. I take 
i it sometimes to put my imagination in exercise, or to smooth 
|| down for me some difficulty that I cannot execute on the vio- 
i lin.” In his 21st year he accepted of a permanent situation 

at the Court of Lucca, where he was retained a time by 
a love affair. It was at that epoch he commenced his cele- 
brated performance on the large cord. At Lucca, besides 
directing the orchestra every time the royal family came to 
the opera, he played three times a week at Court, and every 
fifteen days composed a grand concerto for the royal circle, 
ut which was often present the reigning Princess, Eliza Bac- 
civechi, the beloved sister of Napoleon. “ She never staid,” 
says Paganini, “to the end of my concerto, for when I came 
to the harmonic sounds, she found her nervous system too 
strongly excited by them. Fortunately for me there was 
another amiable lady who was not so much affected, and who 
never quitted the circle. Her passion for music made her 
pay some attention to the subject, and I that she 
would not always be insensible to the admiration which I had 
for her beauty. I promised one day to rise her in the 
|| succeeding concert with a sonata which would have reference 
| co our attachment. At the same time I announced to the 
|| Court a comic novelty or love scene. Curiosity was keenly 
|| excited when I presented myself, with my violin of 
|| the two middle cords, so that I had only the G and The 
|| first was to personate the lady, the second the man. It com- 
| menced with a species of dialugue, which intended to 
!| sent the caprices of an amorvus friendship, or the little pas- 
|| sions and reconciliations. The cords now gave out moans, 
|| sighs and groans; now sported, laughed, or forth into 
| the most drunken madness. The reconciliation terminated 
| 














with a coda brillante. The composition pleased—the person 
for whom I had written it compensated me with a sweet 
smile, and the Princess Eliza said to me— Since you have 
|| done so fine a thing on two cords, can you not make us hear 
|| something marvellous on one?" Smiling at the remark, I 
promised to do so; and after some weeks, on the day of Saint 
Napoleon, I executed on the cord C a sonata which I entitled 
|| Napolcone. It had an effect so captivating, that a cantata 
|| of Cimarosa, which was executed the same evening, obtained 
| scarcely the same applause. This led me to practice on one 
cord only.” 
| Pagauini then informs us that his passion for travelling 
| and being independent seized him anew—his gains already 
|| amounted to 20,000 francs, and he p to give a portion 
to his parents before leaving them. His father was not sat- 
isfied, threatened to kill him if he did not give up the whole, 
which he thought but a poor compensation for the sacrifices 
‘he had made in educating his son. Paganini propoved to 
give him the income, which he accepted, and the son went 
|| for that purpose to hypothecate the whole by a legal process. 
|| After his death, “ I took care (says he) of my mother—to me 
# sweet duty.” He lent to his sister the sum of 500 francs, 
'| which she soon dissipated. The second sister, through the 
|| intercession of her mother, obtained also a considerable sum, 
'| which her husband soon squandered in gambling. The life of 
\| Paganini presented then nothing remarkable until the tse 
| 1813, when he appeared at Milan, where for two or 
years his concerts caused immense sensation. His varia- 
tions and the Streghe Sorcieres excited the most vivid en- 
| thusiasm, and while the director of the Philharmonic 
|| of Milan, he contended successfully with the violinist le 
In 1816 he gave concerts at Venice, where he met with the 
German violinist Spor, whom he considered the first cantante 





In 1817 Paganini was at Verona; in 1818 at Turin and 
Placenza; in 1819 at Rome, Florence and Naples; in 1821 
at Rome; in 1822 at Milar. 

In the carnival of 1827 at Rome, Pope Leo XII. decorated 
him with the grand order of the a He was then 
43 years of age, und hed not been out of Italy. At Vienne 
the Emperor gave him an honorary title, and the city decreed 
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to him a medal. His travels 
ui march. The King of Prussia named him master ot 
the Chapel. England and France confirmed his unexampled 
success. The naturally delicate constitution of Paganini had | 





been rendered more feeble by excessive labor, and the priva- 
tions he endured while a child, and his extreme enthusiasm 
for his art. He was attacked, while he was a child, with an | 
affection of the chest. He was severely afflicted also with | 
some complaint of his eyes, and underwent an operation 
which nearly lost him the left eye. Besides which, by his 
own confessions, he indulged while young in every kind of i 
excess. He had to struggle against much opposition—and |) 
many times lost the entire proceeds of his concerts, A favor- | 
ite saying of his ‘‘ one must suffer much to be enabled to make | 
others feel,”” which is confirmed every time he plays the ada- || 
gio movement. In reference to the extraordinary and unpre- | 
cedented mastery he has obtained over the violin, his friend | 
Scholtry affirms that Paganini a musical secret, by | 
means of which a pupil in three hours would acquire a concep- | 
tion of the capacities of the instrument. 

Paganini, himself, declares it to be a fact that he possesses 
this secret, and that Gaetano Ciandalli of Naples is the only 
person who is acquainted with it. “ After long and severe | 
studies and the ordinary methods, Gactano (says Paganini) 
arrived only to a mediocre perfection on the violincello. I. 
professed much friendship for him and gave him my discove- | 

In three days he was another person. The sounds 
which he drew from the instrument and his movement of the 
bow, were much better than before.”’ Paganini has promised 
that he will one day completely initiate the public into this 
mystery. The biographical sketch from which we have ta- 
ken these interesting details, thinks this mystery may perhaps 
be explained. He is accustomed to’ play his pieces in a way 
and often in a tone written so high, that no orchestra can ac- 
company him. This circumstance explains in part the 
strange quality of his sounds compared with those of the ox- 
chestral violins. 
a curiosity to examine his violin, and prunounced it untuned, 
or corded after his own peculiar system. It is therefore 





Many artists, during his concerts, exhibited _ 


probable that Paganini has fuund a combination in the | 


manner of according the instrument which diminishes the 
' difficulty of fingering. His variations and concertos by their 
richness and profundity of thought, recall the symphonies and 
variations of Beethoven. The German critics call him the 
Beethoven of Italy; and in point of musical genius, he ranks 
next to Mozart. We learn fom Signor Cavanna, of this city, | 
who kas just returned from Italy, that when he passed 
through Genoa in the beginning of April it was well under- 
stood that Paganini was going to America. A relation of the 


Grand Maestro on that account wished Mr. Cavanna to de- | 


lay his departure until the packet of the 24th. 


Scrrerincs rrom Tuirst.—Some 
nwe 


Eve. Star. 





twelve miles from | 
the spot where, a year and a half ago, there _ 


had been hard fighting between the French and the natives. | 
The French soldiers, though an overmatch for the Arabs, suf- || 


fered dreadfully from heat and thirst. 
was exhausted; the breath of the simoom had set in; the 
cavalry stood its shock, and by their elevation from the earth | 
were able to respire ; but the foot-suldiers fell by companies, 


Their store of water | 


gaeping for breath. A captain of dragoons who was in the | 


scene, told me that there was more than one instance of the | 
infantry soldier, driven to madness by thirst and agony, put- 


ting his head to the mouth of his musket and his foot to the | 


trigger, and committing suicide. 


One infantry officer alone | 


gave way to despair; and though it is probable that he was, | 


in these circumstances, no more a responsible agent than a 


man in the delirium of fever, yet it was better, perhaps, that || 


he did not survive the occurrence. 
his pocket: he said to his men, “I have led you into battle 
with courage, and I have always been a kind officer to you;! 
the horror of my sufferings is insupportable ; let the man | 
among you who is my best friend shoot me dead, and here | 
are thirty louis-d’ors for his legacy.” No man would comply | 
with his request ; but he had hardly uttered it when he fell | 
down and expired. Campbell. | 

Sixcutapitizs 1x War.—War kindles enthusiasm and | 
occasions s e laws and customs. In it the noble and | 
heroic are with the wild and terrible. The generals at | 
Carthage were condemned to die, if unfortunate in their cam-| 
paigns; and the Chinese punish all officers convicted of giving 

ttle, without obtaining complete victory. When the sav- | 
ages of New France ke flight, they we the wounded in 
buckets, where they are bound down like children in swad- 
dling cloths. If they fall into the hands of the conquerors, 
they are made to expire in torments. The Spartans did not 
often combat the same foe. If their enemies revolted fre- 
quently, they were exterminated. The governors of the 

ythian inces gave annual feasts to those who with their 
own hands despatched the invaders of the soil. The skulls 
of the vanquished served for their cups; and they were al- 
lowed wine in Prerne to the number of skulls they pos- | 
sessed. The youths who could net yet boast of such martial 
exploits, contemplated these feats at a distance, without being 
admitted to approach. War 





He pulled his purse from | 








leads 
the people to form horrible ideas of virtue. | 
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From the Ladies’ Companion for June. 
THE WRECKED MARINER. 


BY E. BURKE FISHER. 


1. 
THE tempest's r is here—the a 


storme 
Have swept the bosom of the dark deep sea; 
Its yawning waves are peopled with the forms 


Of beings shrieking in their ! 
But what wvelle it sow —the canag wante ery, 
Or Woman's gentle voice attun'd to prayer? 
The mocking billows lift themselves on high, 
And quell in death the ravings of Despair! 


IL. 
The heavens are darkened with the Storm.fiend’s wings, 
No star shines out to glad them with its ray ; 
Night o'er the waste his sullen shadow fae. 
Save where the lightning’s flash illumes the way : 
ving in its bed— 


Tithe lnehie ‘gainst the rock-girt shore— 
po ties victims Hope hes fled, 


Tell to the str 
Nor friendly nor voice shall greet them more ! 
UL 


The warning was too brief—for with the dawn 
That wreck skimm'd o'er the waters like a bird ; 
The glassy ocean like a verdant lawn 
Slept, or was only | the land-breeze stirr'd: 
A hundred forms gaz’d on the distant land, 
And crowding thoughts came o'er them as they gazed ; 
They litle deem'’d—that death-devoted band — 
That o'er their heads Destruction’s hand was raised. 


Iv. 
They only dream'd of home—for some were there 
Who, from those homes long parted, felt the thrill 
Which outspeeds Time, and lays the Future bare 
Before Affection’s all-potential will. 
They longed to hear again the love-un'd voice, 
Though unheard long, yet never once forgot ; 
To bid the sorrowing heart with smiles re} 
And from the social page their absence Bion” 


Vv. 

And there are others grouped upon the deck, 

Who have left Se Snort toot and joys behind ; 
To them the Past is but a shattered wreck— 

The Fature baseless as the passing wind : 
And yet their gaze is bent to where the bills 

Upon their vision through the distance rise , 
They think of Home, and Sorrow’s chalice fills, 

As on the vessel to its haven flies. 


vi. 

The sea-boy, tov, old Ocean's hardy son, 

Who from his lofty perch descries the land, 
Feels that ere long, bis weary service done, 

The rover in his native cot will stand ; 
Receive a mother’s warm and fond embrace, 

To gain a father's blessing bow his head. 
Observe how Time has dealt with each loved face, 

And dry the tears a sister may have shed. 


vil. 

A few short hours—the ocean heaves its breast, 

The proud ship reels before the tempest’s breath ; 
And wanderer, exile, sea-boy, all now rest, 
= in ~~ —— oon iron death. 

ey struggled wi , but no was nigh— 

Their ae were stifled by pe awning waves; 
The angry waters chase them as they fly, 

And bear them down to Ocean's deepest caves. 


Vil. 

Morn broke upon the waters. On the waste 

The spars, sad emblems of the storm, are 
Upon the strand the sea its spoils has cast, 

And moans a hollow requiem w the dead. 
One living thing remains—in mockery spared, 

To tell how Death had triumphed on the wave ; 
And where the beacon of Destruction glared, 

Nor Childhood's tears, nor Woman's prayers could save. 


1X. 
All night upon the billows, he had seen 
His floating home by the wild tempest rent ; 
And now the morning's blush dispels Night's screen, 
Her yawning hull seems like e's monument. 
His comrades loved and true are floating round, 
But Death upon their brows his fettera binds; 
He shouts, but Echo catches up the sound, 
And casts it wildly to the laughing winds. 


x. 
But he hag gained the shore, and Woman's tears 
His wandering senses to their track restore ; 
Behind, the ies of the storm appear— 
A friendly shelter welcomes him before. 
Then rest , mariner! Tempt not again 
The wrathful spirit of the mighty deep ; 
Thy freight of pleasure it has sold for pain, 
ry des all b h the billows slee. 


* In the summer of 1829,the ship Mary and Frances of Cork was 
wrecked off the coast of 








Labrador. She was an ny vessel, and 
had on board pend of hove buntoed t one of whom 
escaped ; and ears afterwards the thte of the Mary aod Frances 
wasamystery. Atlength some fur-traders visited the tribe with 


which the rescued mariner had dwelt since heed ph tht 


and learned fi him—the li memorial 
fip-tesed voncabethe and soety af testa hemmed 





——————————  _——____—_—_—— 
Favuine Stans.—M. Von Hammer has addressed to the 


cient authors who speak of the falling stars. The firs’, refers 
to the month of October in the year 802 of our era: it is ta- 
ken from the history of the Arabs, by Conde. “On the right 
of the death of King Ibrahim ben Ahmed, an infinite num. 
ber of falling stars were seen to spread themeelves like rain 








over the heavens, from right to left.” This was called the 
year of stars. In the history of Cairo, by Soyorite, we find 
the following: ‘In this year (1029 of our era,) in the 
month Redjeb, (A t,) many stars fell, with a great nvise 
and brilliant light.” The same historian says elsewhere; 
“In the year 599, on Saturday night in the last Moburrem, 
(1202 of our era, and on the nineteenth of October,) the stars 
appeared like waves upon the sky, towards the east ond west, 
‘They flew about like grasshoppers, and were dispersed from 
right to left; this lasted tll day-light ; the people were alarm- 
i This phenomena only takes place at stated periods. 
The chronological tables of Hadje Calfa do not say any thing 
about them in 902 or 1205, but they remark a flowing of stars 
on the night which preceeded the last day of the month Mo- 
harren. 





A Hion Comptiment.—Edwin Forrest was recently intro- 
duced to Lord John Russell at a hterary club ruom. Lord 
R. remarked that he was present at the performance of Lear, 
|| by Forest, a few evenings previous. r. Bulwer, who was 
also present, asked his Lordship if he agreed with him in 
|| certain critical objections he made to Forrest's reading of 
certain passages! His Lordship dissented in tolo, and con- 
cluded by remarking, at the same taking Forrest cordially 
by the hand, that “ his masterly performance of the character 
induced him to wish, for the first time in his life, to make the 
|| acquaintance of a professed actor.” The compliment was 
received with strong expressions of gratification by the com- 
|| pany, and by Forrest with a deep bow and a deeper blush. 





| Great Mes or Avoins.—Before the French invasion, 
|} the Turkish garrison in Algiers itself consisted of about 5000 
| Levantine Turks, all of them of the worst description; and 
| who having small pay for the most part exercised ditierent 
jtrades. Out of these it was the law that the Dey and his 
| principal officers were to be chosen; su that an enlightened 
| government could not reasonably be expected. The last Dey 
| had been a waiter in a cofiee-house. it is but justice to state 
| that when he changed tho napkin for the sceptre, he was, for 
ja Dey of Algiers, one of the most clement princes that ever 
| reigned. 
| ‘Lhe Aga of the Janissaries, whe married the Dey's daugh- 
| ter, had been a wrestler; and it was thought, if the French 
| had not come, he might have one day tripped up the heels 
| of his father-in-law. Lhe Mimster of Marine, or Lord High 
| Admiral, waz, before bis installation in othce, a burner of 
| charcoal ; and his Excellency’s manners continued to savor 
| so much of the coal-burner, that none of the European Con- 
| suls could speak to him without a trial of temper. Campbell. 





Aw Isptay's Joxz.—In a time of Indian troubles, an In- 
i dian visited the house of Governor Jenks, of Rhode Island, 
when the Governor took occasion to request him, if any 
strange Indian shoukl come to his wigwam, to let him know 
jit. This the Indian promised to do; and the Governor told 
him that if he should give such information, he would give 
him a mug of flip. Some time after, the Indian came again, 
and on meeting the Governer, said to him, “ Well, Mr. Gub- 
|| enor, strange baie come to my house last night.” “ Ab!” 
says the Governor, “ what did he say?” “He no speak. 
| replied the Indian. “ What! not speak at all!—that looks 
suspicious,” said his Excellency, and enquired if he were 
there still. Being tohi that he was, the Governor ordered 
|| the promised mug of flip. When this was drank off, and the 
Indian was about to depart, he mildly said, “ Mr. Gubenor, 
my squaw have a child last night.” And the Governor, find- 
ing the strange Indian was a new-born papoose, was glad to 
|j find there was no cuuse of alarm. 





| Ratuer a Bite.—“ Do you intend to turn out to-morrow 
| morning to witness the phenomenon?” said Pop the other 
|| day to his old familiar. 

** What phenomenon?” interrogated Sharp. 

“What phenomenon! Why, have you not heard of the 
predicted appearance of an immense orb, due cast, which is 
expected to represent a body of fire, and will be visible above 
the horizon about five o'clock 1” 

“ Fudge!” exclaimed Sharp. 

“It's > the almanac.” Nias 

** That for the almanac,” said Sharp, a his fingers. 
| “I'll bet you a V we don’t see any thing of 1 Lind.” 

“ Done,” said Pop; and the bet was made. “ You'll be up 
about sunrise,” he continued, with a jeer. 

“ Pop, you were a little too Sharp Inst night,” said the fa- 
miliar, as he peered from his dripping umbrella, when they 
met in the street next mor sing. 

4 looked cloudy. eo we * 

“I say, the ‘ phenomenon’—the ‘ immense orb,’ was © 
|| quite visible—we didn’t see it, eh?” 


} 
| 
| 





| “ Dreadful rage for speculation!” said Pop, and forked 
over. 
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pretence that the suspension grew out of hostility to 


THE NEW-YORKER. trusted us. They may have been imprudent, foolish, eager|| The caarenrerendiles 





~~ SATURDAY, JUNE 10, 1837. 

The Mercantile Debt to England.—It is deeply to be re- 
gretted that in a crisis like the present, requiring the calmest 
deliberation and the wisest action, there should exist a mani- 
fest disposition to influence the passions and mislead the 
judgement of the people, urging them if possible to acts not 
merely hostile to their own interests but of every dictate of 
probity and honor. This spirit is most clearly evinced in the 
exciting commente so freely indulged by certain public jour- 
pals regarding the mercantile debt due from this country to 
Europe, and the measures which heave hitherto been taken 
for its liquidation. We propose to make this topic the theme 


of a few illustrative remarks. 


We would not now desire any action of the Government or 
the people simply with a view to the satisfaction of the debt 
due by our merchants to those of London and Liverpool. 
The time for such action has passed. We did think, some 
months since, that a joint action of the Government, the 
Banks and the merchants, by which ten millions of specie 
could be sent to England, was highly desirable, not merely 
because the money was owed there, but because such a meas- 
ure would have fully restored confidence in our solvency, 
given new life to business and manufactures there, and en- 
sured the sale of our cotton and other products at the pre- 
W hat we then believed we are now sure 
of. But the opportunity was suffered to pass unimproved; 
and on the first of April it had become too late to make the 
effort with any hope of advantage. Now the circumstances 
have changed so entirely that it is rather a matter of national 
regret than congratulation that specie is leaving the country. 
It is very right for those who owe abroad to send it if they 
can; but it is only because honesty is invariably the best 
policy that it can be deemed politic to part with it. It an- 
swers no purpose now but simply to pay the debt; and the 
least sum which will suffice will be that which best pleases 
us. We deeply regret that it was ever possible for our mer- 
chants to contract so large a debt in England, and fervently | 
hope that it never may be again. 








vious high prices. 


But the hue and cry so industriously raised against sending | 
specie to England to pay the debts of bankrupt merchants | 
and speculators is at once dishonest and absurd. It is dis-| 
honest, because it is intended to recommend and excuse the 
adoption of measures calculated to obstruct if not prevent 
the payment of honest debts; it is absurd, because swindling 
bankrupts need no incentives to refuse the payment of their | 
liabilities, especially to distant and almost unknown creditors. 
Noboly pretends that the debt is in any political sense a na-| 
tional debt. Nobody pretends that the Government should 
exert itself to facilitate its payment, simply for the sake of 

having it pnid—and there seems little reason else at this} 
time. The debt is owed by individual merchants and Banks | 
that have sold Foreign Post Notes; if they are able to pay, | 
they should no wise be hindered ; if they are not, it is the mis- | 
fortune of their creditors. All that the Government can be 

reasonably expected to do is to take no measures calculated 

to impede or obstruct the payment. 

But the truth is that the debt is not owed by bankrupt 
overtraders and speculators; if it were, it would be very easily 
got along with. It would be left unpaid, and there would be 
anend of it. But it is mainly owed by solvent even though 
embarrassed merchants and institutions directly, and really 
by the great mass of the people. New York is called to bear 
the brunt of it; but it is virtually owed by every State and 
nearly every County in the Union. This is the reason why it 
troubles us. It is a debt for rail-road iron, clothy, hardware, 
and other goods consumed by the whole nation, and now 
owed for by a great proportion of it. If they had been pro- 
duced among ourselves, even at a much greater nominal price, 
it would have been far better for us. But that is a considera- 
tion for the future, not for the past. We bave had the goods, 
and we find it very difficult to pay for them. The products 
with which we expected to liquidate the debt have depre- 
ciated nearly one-half, and we must pay, for a debt of sixty 
millions, what ought to command one hundred millions. We 
might have done better; but we have chosen our awn path, 
tnd the consequences are not justly chargeable on those who 


| which have overwhelmed the Banks, the consideration still | —oomended such 





to secure such noble customers, who were buying beyond all | the General Government is not more false but & great deal 
precedent; but there is no excuse for a systematic effort to more stupid than the last mentioned. A great portion of our 
swindle them out of their due. They will probably lose a || City Banks were the fiscal agents of the Government, and 
good share of it, and we shall pay more of our products than | closely allied to it by every tie of interest and feeling. Some 
should have sufficed to discharge the debt in full. Itisa bad | of these were among the first victims of the storm,—the Dry 
job all around; and who is the lucky mortal to whom the ill | Dock and Mechanics’ being both Deposite Barks and their 
wind blows a particle of good! Let bankrupt merchants, | misfortunes the immediate cause of the ren upon all the Banks. 
planters and manufacturers, and beggared, starving laborers | The Mechanics’ withstood one run} and the Dry Dock would 
(since they have little else to do) find some body to answer. | not have been pressed at all but for the refusal of other Banks 
—_—__ || to take its notes, commencing with the Seventh Ward, anoth- 

The Bank Suspension.—The studied misrep | er Deposite Bank. Each of these Banks is controlled by 
daily put forth to influence the unenlightened with regard to || friends of the Administration. But politics bad nothing to 
the suspension of specie payment, are enough to sicken the | do with the run upon them or their suspension. The mass of 
heart of a lover of free institutions and the freedom of the _ both great politicul parties deprecated any run, and deplored 
press. Men who witnessed and realized throughout the | the consequences. The Loco-Focos, who now strain their 
desperate exertions of the Banks of this city to withstand the | sweet voices in denunciation of the result, stood alone in re- 


storm—who know that the universal sentiment of business | commending the course which could not fail to produce it — 


men and property holders was—The Banks must maintain | 4. their avowed ob ject was the prostration of the Banks, they 
their credit and justify the confidence of the community, ! ought to be satisfied, though they do not seem tobe. After the 
though it break every merchant and quite destroy the value | run had seriously com 1, and it became deubtful that 
of property ;—who know that the New York Banks stopped || the Banks could overcome it, a great many without distinction 
payment simply because there was not in all their vaults spe-  o¢ party, (though we understand that a majority were for- 
cie enough to withstand the run upon them for another day— eigners) hastened to exchange their notes for le, os wes 
have the baseness, for simple notoriety, peltry gain, or the | very natural. Nobody questions not merely their absolute 
like unworthy ends, to represent the suspension as wholly H right but the perfect propriety of sodoing. In times of doubt, 
unnecessary—a dishonest juggle, intended to cheat the | danger and dismay, every one will follow the instinct of self- 
holders of paper out of their honest due. Such conduct | preservation. Nobody could bl danse whe Gaull tenn 
evinces a depravity beyond parallel. , | gfeat personal injury on others in striving to escape from a 

Every one must feel that the present state of things fur- | crowded edifice upon even a false alarm of fire ; but the wretch 


nishes a strong argument against the banking system as it | who should create such alarm would be deserving of the se- 
has hitherto existed in this country, and none can blame its | 


|| verest punishment. 
enemies for making the most of it. They are wielding it | 


“ ad , & "|| There is one misstatement in regard to the suspension 
with prodigious energy and effect. It is natural and right | which must be fully exploded in the view of the whole coun- 
that they should do so; and if they succeed thereby in over- | try; and we intend to repeat the refutation until the public 
throwing the whol fabric of moneyed institutions and paper | mind is entirely disabused. The misstatement is that which 
money, they will but have prosecuted a legitimate advantage. || affirms thet our Banks suspended payment to favor the mer- 
However formidable may have been the adverse influences | nt, by extending their loans, and that the merchants re- 
suspension. There is no color of truth in 
At every meeting, whether of the merchants in gen- 








presents itsel/—They have promised to redeem their bills in | yi. 


|| specie; why do they not perform? If dangers have been si- | 624) the Chamber of Commerce, or eny body ecsumiag to 


lently gathering over their heads, they should have prepared 


s . speak the voice of the mercantile community, the proposition 
to mect them. Whether the evils grew out of the course of ||, suspend, whenever introduced, was scouted, ninety-nine to 





trade or the course of the Government, or both combined, or one. Few deemed the danger was 90 imminent, and still 
something distinct fiom either, their progress has been open ¢, Vor thought of yielding to aught but inevitable ny— 
and palpable, and should have been provided aginet. We After the Banks had suspended the merchants met and re- 
say not that these are sound arguments against the Banks, | .oived to make the best of it, but nothing of the kind before. 
but they are such as waturally present themselves to an honest 
opponent of our present Banking System. 

But the attempt to make the suspension appear an inten- 


|| There are, rave questions involved inthe act of suspension 
|| which call for temperate discussion and binding decision.— 
| For instance—In a time of pecuniary convulsion and distress, 


tional fraud on the part of our Banks net only outrages truth | 
but common sense. Nobody else had or could have so great | 
an interest in the maintenance of specie payment as they 


is it right that the Banks should suspend, on their own mo- 
tion, to lighten the pressure on the community? or should 


| they continue to pay specie so long as they have a dollar? 
: . | y — 
papal ops pth — we in of ouspension half | May they s i} se others have done so,—or simply to 
Goieannoteeniinatie toh artenetatietentp tine nea nnane: 
° * || May they because others havi so, their ulti- 
Five hundred suspension laws will not make a Bank bill not wm aoe ie rendered na te In other words, is 
payable in specie worth the dollars it professes to represent. | on. 9 duty incumbent on them to protect and aid the com- 
Th an he sing atthe ref te | mnt em ich ry Sie hae Fre 
. the le irement ith to t ers i 
limit or foresee. They are now afloat on a sea of troubles, co ta ot regerd any thing less than absolute ina- 
like a steamboat whose boiler has collapsed in mid ocean, the bility a valid excuse for refusing to pay a debt, and we can 
sport of every gale, and likely to be the victims of the first | ake no distinction in favor of Banks as compared with indi- 


tempest. It is fair enough for their enemies to attack them) viduals. It strikes us that there is a degree of moral obliqui- 
in this condition, and do them all possible mischief; but to, ty in the arguments of some of the ultra advocates of the 


accuse them of designedly crippling themselves is too gross | Banks in this particular. The Editor of a leading Tennessee 
an abuse of the vicissitudes of fortune. || journal vehemently urged a suspension there for some days 

While on the subject, we may as well contradict some | before its actual occurrence, on the ground that the State had 
other misrepresentations which have been set afloat regarding i no other immediate means of paying its debt to the Atlan- 
it. The Banks neither suspended to prevent the shipment | tic cities, and that the course of trade must inevitably draw 
of specie to Europe, nor to favor such exportation. The effect | away the epecie from her Banks. Under favor, we believe 
is rather to impede the shipment, since specie now bears a | this is the very reason why they should not have suspended if 
smart premium, and the importer must collect his debts in | they could have avoided it. If the specie were not wanted 
Bank notes and pay the premium for specie. Still, the ex- | for any purpose but such as their notes could just as well 
portation is not obstructed, as we supposed it would be; and  subserve, their suspension would be a matter of indifference ; 
it is doubtful whether the amount shipped is increased or | but the fact that specie was wanted to meet the natural and 
diminished by the suspension. But had the Banks suspended | urgent demands of trade afforded only a stronger reason fot 








either to favor or obstruct the shipment, they would have | continuing to pay it. 
been liable to the severest reprehension. Mr. Biddle, in his last manifesto, makes a very strong case 
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for suspension. He states that other Banks—Deposite Banks, 

he says, but that is nothing to the purpose—owe him large 

sums as balances, which they, having suspended, will not 

pay; while he would be compelled to pay specie to them 

not only for balances but for all his bills held by them. This 

would be a hard case undoubtedly; and the circumstances 

would go farto excuse atemporary suspension. Still, we should 

have greater confidence in the solvency of a Bank which would 

go quietly forward until it had paid out its last dollar, ond} 
then throw itself on the magnanimity of the public and the 
Legislative power for its justification. This is our feeling ; it | 
might be but a wanton aggravation of the public distress for 
any one Bank or half dozen Banks to pursue this course ; but" 
if all had done so, it would have elevated them in our opini 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





read as there would otherwise have been. The following 
portion bears most directly and forcibly on the main point: 
It is a gross delusion, of which it is bigh time to disabuse 
the public, that our banking system is the spring of those 
att y improvements and advances in commerce, manufac- 
tures and the useful arts, which distinguish England and the 
United States beyond all other countries. The parentage of 
these improvements, is liberty united with labor. Credit 
can but lend, while industry always gives. And bank credit | 
never even lends, without encumbering its debtors with mort- | 
gages, and hypothecations. The goods, tuwns, roads, canals || 
and other erections which we too often ascribe to credit, are | 
really due to work; to that incessant labor which free men | 
delight in; whose chief pleasure is constant employment. 
All banks might be struck from existence without disadvan- 
tage to it. 








We believe our own Banks came very near this—so near that | 
all the specie in all their vaults would not have sustained | 
them another day. Had all others pursued the same course, 
and stopped paying specie only when they had it not to pay, | 
our Banks could have resumed by this time, and all the specie 
that ever ought to go to England would have been now on its 

way there. It will afford us sincere pleasure to find that the | 
measures taken to mitigate the immediate pressure of calam-_ 
ity have not tended to prolong its duration. 


Mr. Ingersoll’s Report on Corporations.—We have long pn 





been fully convinced that the next great struggle in this, 
country, apart from, or rather above the mere party contests | 
of the day, must be directly between the friends and the ene- 
mies of corporate Banking, or of moneyed corporations of | 
any sort. At thismoment events are tending to make up the | 
issue much sooner than we had anticipated. The Banks are 
under the weather, and the force of circumstances, it would | 
seem, must inevitably throw the powerful weight of the Ad-_ 
ministration of the General Government, hitherto in close 


acted. Individual assistance by loans from capitalists would 
be much more serviceable. Bank resources cannot be great- 
er than the aggregate means of the community, and all capi- 
talists would be lenders, if banks were not privileged to mo- 
nopolize loans. They make specious credit the counterfeit 
of capital, a sort of volcanic capital, always on the point of 
explosion, and every time it bursts, diminishing confidence 
in banks, which must soon be altogether exhausted of credit | 
with all who take any heed from experience. There are few | 
now living who have not had more than one serious warning | 
that discount loans cost more and yield less than individual | 
loans; and instead of a succor, they are fetters to enter- 


ize. 
This imperfect view of American banking has been confin- 
ed exclusively to an exposition of its disadvantages in its de- | 


' 


parture from that metallic basis, which is the only true stand- 
ard of value, whose coinage and regulation do not belong to | 
the government of this or any other state, but have been sur- |) 
rendered, as was before shown, to the government of these |! 
United States. In such a view, the bank last chartered by || 
Pennsylvania, formerly the Bank of the United States, is on- || 
ly to be considered as the largest, most lasting, most privi- |) 
lege and therefore the most dangerous, of those magazines i 
of mere credit, which inconsiderate state legislation has giv- || 


The aid they afford to enterprise is always en- | 


d with onerous securities, quickly and mercilessly ex- | 


| manufactures, internal improvements, mineral wealth, com 
merce and agriculture of Pennsylvania, in short, the whole 
industry of the commonwealth sequire that above all things 
|| as their great conservative protection. Accordingly, the on 
ticles proposed by your committce as amendments to the con. 
stitution, contemplate that object as the deliverance and res. 
|| toration of the currency. 

| The Legislature, at the first session under the amended 
|| constitution, shall declare by law— 

First: That there shall be no bank in this state after the 
year 1842, with a capital exceeding millions of 
dollars, and that all Pank charters may be always altered or 
repealed by law. 
|| Second: That no bank shall issue or discount notes unti] 
|| the entire capital of such bank is paid into and held by the 
|| bank of which at least one-third shall be gold or silver — 
|| Third: That no bank shall ever discount notes for more 


|| than fifty per cent. beyond the amount of its capital actually 

| paid and held as aforesaid; nor shall any bank ever divide 

i more than seven per cent. per annum of profits among its 
stock-holders. 

| Fourth: That no bank shall buy bank notes, stock of any 

| kind, or property, whether real or personal, for profit, or seil 

|| gold or silver. 

|| Fifth: That no bank, by the gradual suppression of all 

bank notes for less than twenty dollars, shall issue any such 

notes after the year 1841. 

Sixth: Prohibiting all preferences by insolvent debtors in 
favor of banks, and the endorsers, drawers, and all others in- 
terested in notes discounted or held by any bank ; +0 that in 
case of npr ss no bank shall have preference or priority 
in pee of debts. 

Seventh: Rendering all the stockholders of banks liable 
mn their private poverty for the debts and liabilities of their 
bank and liable by process of attachment of such property, 
whether held by themselves or others. 

With due deference, we cannot perceive that the breaking 
up of existing charters is at all essential to the Anti-Bank 
project. They are very likely to be forfeited by the non- 
peyment of specie; but if not, would not a law extending all 








alliance with a portion of the State Banks, into the scale of | 
hostility te all ofthem. Every enemy of the Banking system \ 


enrise to. The capital of the Bank of England is about fif- || the privileges they enjoy to individuals and voluntary associ- 
ty millions of dollars; that of Ireland about fourteen mil- || ations, and forbidding the receipt of any thing but gold and 
lions, that of Scotland between six and seven millions, that i silver for taxes, &c. effect every purpose? We recommend 


must feel that if it is ever to be destroyed, the hour is at hand. | of France about eighteen millions, and that of the Nether- 


. : a . \| lands about three millions. 
a friend must realise that = ipo cugecatinaly || bank of the United States is much larger that of any other 
forbade an exterminating warfare on Banks a year since, || bank in the world, in proportion to the population, which it 


have lost much of their cogency now. There is no natioual || was created to supply with funds; and it is believed that it 
prosperity to destroy, little internal trade to abstract, no ex- | never has been able to employ more than five millions of dol- 


changes tv break up, nor currency to derunge. The whole || lors in this state. 


So that the capital of H 
de “gg a, prea -00" || violation of public faith unless it is absolutely necessary 


Ivhas fallen like all the other banks in the | 


| nothing ; but the Anti-Monopolists will do well to avoid any 


| their purpose. Mr. Ingersoll seems here to have over-ridden 
the scent, which will sometimes happen to eager sportsmen. 


— 


Naw-Jensey.—The Legislature of this State, after a brief 











vast edifice bas come down about our ears, and the question || 
now is not, Shall we uphold it? but Shall we rebuild it from | 
its ruins? This is wholly a new question, growing out of a | 
state of things which has only existed for a bare month past. | 
Its momentous importance demands a clear understanding, | 
and the most dispassionate und ample consideration; and we 
shall endeavor to let both sides be presented through our col- | 
umns, whether the arguments shall coincide or clash with our | 
own individual opinions. 
The recent Report of Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, of Philadelphia | 
county, from the minority of the select committee of the 
Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention, to which was refer- | 
red the subject of Currency, Corporations, &. is a document 
of consummate ability. It is surcharged with the most ultra | 
hostility to all chartered associations, and seems to us unrea- | 
sonable in many of its propositions, because manifestly untrue | 
in its assumptions. Thus, the assertion that there would! 
have been just as many canals and railroads constructed, and 
just as much money loaned if there had been no Banks, is an | 
insult to the common sense of the reader. No five years of | 
Anti-Bank supremacy will effect such rapid advances in what | 
is termed Internal Improvement as the last year did. As to 
loans, they must in any case be reduced if Banks are destroy- 
ed to the full extent of the difference between the specie now 
held by the Banks and their gross amount of paper in circula- 
tion—a very sensible amount, we are inclined to fancy. To 
pretend, then, that there would be just as much money, or 
that it would be as readily procured, if there were no Banks, 


present convulsion of exploded credit: utterly incapable of 
realizing the promised ends of its establishment, notwith- 
standing uncommon privileges conferred by the state, and a 
ca; ‘ital large enough to have resisted successfully those al- 
leged interferences and irregularities of the federal govern- 


sign as the causes of its present prostration. It may be con- 
ceded that those causes are not without some effect, without 
in the least degree affecting the argument which aims to 
show the utter in«ufficiency of that system. That system is 


|| elementally and essentially false ; and the only cause of com- 


plaint againt the federal government, it may be repeated. is, 
that it did not begin sooner and more strenuously to enforce 
specie payments, not only at the land offices, but at the cus- 
tom houses, and for all the public dues. Such resumption, 


the states are, to contribute a large proportion of the curren- 
cy, much of the difficult, and painful, but indispensable duty, 
devolves upon them. It is not for this Convention to pre- 
scribe measures of relief for the present calamity; that is 
the office of the legislature: but it is incaleulably important 
that the new constitution should be tortified with the strong: | 
est isions that can be incorporated with it, in conjunction | 
with the federal government, to prevent the recurrence and | 
continuance of such evils. In common with the whole Uni- | 
ted States, this state is now suffering the most distressing cri- | 
sis of a disordered currency. 

The great, first, and ing cause of that disorder is 
departure from the specie basis; and the whole strain of this 
review of the subject, avoiding as much as possible those ex- 
citing topics, which have become party politica, and as such 
infuse themselves into all discussion, has been to demonstrate 
that to restore the specie standard, and reduce the bank supre- 
macy, is the obvious, the only, and the infallille remedy. 
The last has been a terrible year for this country ; more so 





is to weaken the argument against them, which rests on the || than any one that has preceded it, since the indepe 


assumption that there is too much money and too great facili- 
ties for obtaining loans, while they are abundant and pros- 
perous. 

But we will keep the reader no longer from Mr. Ingersoll’s 
views, which were deemed so jacobinical by the Convention 
that the Report was denied the customary courtesy of print- 
ing. The consequences of this sagacious liberality will natu- 


ndence of 
these United States; distressing at home, and disgraceful 
abroad. It will require many years of prosperous produc- 


tion to ir the banking ravages of the two last years at 
home, and a long tract of time to recover the American char- 
acter lost abroad. 


The mode of living introduced by the imposing facilities of 
bank credit, must be reformed altogether; and with the gen- 
eral return to at least something like the less ostentatious 


ment which the friends of the American banking system as- | 


however severe, must take place; and allowed, as it seems || 


and stormy session, broke up last Saturday without accom- 
' plishing any thing. The Assembly passed a Bonk Susper- 
| sion Act, 29 to 17, Lut it was lost by a quarrel in the Council. 
| Two Whig Councillors were confined at home by sickness, 
which gave the Administration porty a majority by the be!p 
of the Governor. They therefore insisted on going into Ex- 
ecutive session for the election of county officers, which the 
i Whigs resisted, as the vacancics were mainly in Whig cour 
|! ties, and would be filled for five years ensuing. They alleged 
|| chat this session was called for extraordinary purposes, and 
|| should not be distri cted by this untimely attempt to take ad- 
| vantage of an accidental party ascendancy. The argument 
was soon exhausted; and whenever the attempt to elect 
! county officers was madc, the Whigs would leave the Chan- 
| ber, so that there should he ho quorum. After spending sere 
|| days in this edifying manner, the session broke up in confu- 
| sion; and the hostile parties take an appeal to the people on 
the propriety of their conduct respectively, 
the October Election. 


Cossxcticut.—The Legislature of this State, now in 
session at Hartford, is principally occupied with projects ™ 
lating to the Bank Suspension. A Real Estate Banking 
system has been suggested, but it does not take. We ™Y 
examine the scheme hereafier. The Suspension Bill iste 
duced by the appropriate Committee is very bard wpe? the 
Banks. Another hasbeen introduced, divested of the cnero* 
conditions, and authorizing the issve of small notes; «nd * 
motion to strike out its enacting clause was lost: Yeas 5, 
Nays 107. A bill for the correction of abuses which have 
been practised by Banks, (such as shaving by means of bills 
of exchange and buying notes of brokers,) has passed. 


to be decided at 








Horrible Consequences of Intemperance.—The St. Charles 
Clarion of the 20th says that an affray occurred a tune 
Des Sioux, in which Benjamin Summer was killed by # 
from a horse-whip on the head, and in which his 4 = 
Thomas Burnham, was stabbed. This affray was the ret 








rally be that five times as trany copies will be circulated and 


habits of the days of hard money, it is the first interest of 
this leading state to restore that sterling standard. The 


of a drinking frolic. 
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Important Law Decision.—A cuse of great moment, in- 
volving the extenc of responsibility of Executive officers of 
the General Government, and the rights and remedies of pri- 
vate citizens aggrieved by any illegal act or failure to perform 
a specifically directed legal act, has just been brought to issue 
in the U. S. Circuit Court for the District of Columbia. The 
suit was brought by Stockton & Stokes, mail contractors, 
against Amos Kendall, Postmaster General, and grew out 
of the following circumstances: Mr. Barry, it is well known, 
was in the habit, while Pustmaster General, of requiring ex- 
tra services from and making large extra allowances to mail 
contractors, and large claims on account thereof were out- 
standing when Mr. Kendall came into the Department. He 
promptly refused to pay them. Stockton & Stokes petitioned 
Congress, who by law directed that their account should be 
audited by the Solicitor of the Treasury, and directed Mr. 
Kendall to credit them whatever balance the Solicitor «hould 
declare their due. That officer awarded them a balance of 
$161,563 89; whereupon Mr. Kendall passed to their credit 
the sum of $122,101 46, leaving a balance of $39,472 47, 
which he refused and still refuses to pay; and hereon the 
contractors petition the Court for a writ of mandamus, direct- 
ing Mr. Kendall todo what the law of Congress enjoins. 
Mr. Kendall applied to Attorney General Butler, who gave 
his opinion at length that the Court had no jurisdiction in 
the premises, and no power to grant the writ of mandamus 
agaiast an officer of the General Government for an alleged 
neglect of official duty. Mr. K. was served with a rule to 
show carise why the writ should not isssue, but did not appear. 
Hereupon Chief Justice Cranch, after muture deliberation, 
delivered the opinion of the Court on Tuesday of this week, 
affirming the jurisdiction of the Court, and granting the writ 
of mandamus asked for. The Opinion nearly fills a page of 
the National Intelligencer, and examines all the great cases 
of mandamus which have come before the U. S. Courts, espe- 
cially the remarkable case of Marbury vs. Madison, which 


resembled this in many particulars. It concludes as follows: 


“We have thus endeavored to answer all the objections 
which have occurred to us as hkely to be made ; and our opin- 
ion upon the whole case, after the best ond most anxious 
consideration, with a desire and determination to do justice 
between the parties, according to the best of our judgement 
and ability, is: 


That the refusal of a public officer, resident in this Dis- |) 


strict, to do a ministerial act, which by law he is positively 
commanded to do, whereby an individual is deprived of his 
right, isa case, either in law or equity, of which this Court 
has cognizance, by virtue of the nith eection of the act of 
Congress of the 27th of February, 1801, “ concerning the 
District of Columbia.” That the only adequate remedy, in 
the case presented to us, isa specific remedy, and that the 
only specific remedy isa writ of mandamus; which is a writ 
“agreeable to the principles and usages of law,” and is ne- 
cessary “ for the exercise of the jurisdiction” of this Court, 
in the cause before us. 

If this Court bas not jurisdiction of the case, no Court has; 
and an individual who may have been ruined by the refusal 
of an officer to perform a ministerial act positively enjoined 
upon him by iaw, will be entirely without redress. Neither 
40 Impeachment nor an indictinent could restore Lim his lest 


nights; and in action upon te case he cou'd only vbisia judce: | 


ment for damages, which the officer might be wholly unable 
lo pay, 


The Court will order a writ of mandamus to issue, com- 


manding the Postmaster General to credit the relators with | 


the balance remaining due to them, according to the award 
and report of the Solicitor, unless the Postmaster General 
shall show causetothe contrary, on or before the day of 

_The queston whether a mandamus shall issue commanding 
tim to pay the balance, mny be reserved for further consider- 
ation, when the result of the mandamus to credit the bal- 
ance shall be ascertained. 





Newark, N. J. suffers dreadfully from the common calamity. 
Her manufacturing establishments have failed, by reason of 
the faiture of their debtors in the South and elsewhere ; and 
her industrious mechanics of all kinds are without work, and 
many of their families without bread. The famishing poor 
have dug up the potatoes planted by the neighboring farmers, 
and killed cattle in the fields. The future affords no ground 
of hope. We say again—working men who are bereft of 
*mployment, and not bound by family ties. flee from the cities 
and manufacturing towns. Go into the country, where labor 
‘* stillin demand. We learn that throughout the agricultu- 


GENERAL NEWS. 





after making a few more Banks, authorizing Post Notes, &. 
&c. If they calculate to get out of debt and into smooth 
water in this way, we are tempted to guess they will find 
they have mistaken.—A new apportionment law has been 
passed, by which the Senate will hereafter consist of 29 and 
the House of 90 members. This will probably put an end to 
the vexatious consequences which have hitherto resulted 
from a refusal of the Senate, or a fraction of it, to recognize 
the House as a legally constituted body, while members were 
admitted fiom new counties to which none had been appor- 
tioned. Col. 8. Sprague, a Whig, was elected without oppo- 
sition to the Senate on the 12th from Adams Co. (Natchez) 
in place of Judge Winchester, resigned. 


The U. 8. Treasury and the Distributed Surplus.—The 
Globe gives us some insight into the manner in which the 
July instalment of the Surplus is to be paid off, which is as 
follows: The Treasury Department will issue warrants in 
favor of the several States, or rather orders of transfer, direct- 
ing cettain Deposite Banks to pay over such sums as are spe- 
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Mississipri.—The Legislature of this State has adjourned, || Jmportant Movement.—By the following rescript it will be 


seen that the American Institute of this city has invited a 
convocation of representatives of all the great producing in- 
terests of our afflicted country at Philadelphia on the first of 
August next, to devise and recommend such measures as 
shall seem calculated to resture national prosperity. Al- 
though we are not at all sanguine that adequate measures can 
be harmoniously digested and set forth by such a Conven- 
tion, we trust it will be fully attended. Perhaps there will 
not be found to exist so great differences of opinion as would 
naturally be inferred from the clashing of the political jour- 
nals. There really seems to us to be much common ground, 
which with a spirit of conciliation may be occupied by all. 
True, one party asserts undoubtingly that our calamities had 
their origin in the currency experiments of the Federal Ex- 
ecutive, while the other as stoutly denies it. But while the 
latter declares and the former denies that wild speculatiun, 
overtrading, extravagance, and excessive Bank issues were 
the primary causes of our troubles, both cordially agree that 
these are prominent among the immediate agencies by or 
through which they have been produced. The vast and lofty 





cified. But as these Banks do not pay specie, the States 
must take such paper as they have to offer, or credits upon | 
these Banks. If the States refuse this, they must wait until 
the Government can command specie funds, which will not) 
be quite so soon as to-morrow. But the warrants or orders 
so drawn in favor of the States will not be receivable in pay- 
ment of dues to the United States. In other words, the 
Government will not take the currency which it pays out— 
not even its own paper, but pays in Depcsite Bank paper and 
exacts specie. This is hard; but the Treasury is hard pushed, 
and it might be difficult*to get along in any other way. We 
shall see by-and-by. 
No new Treasury Order this week, unless this is it. 





Hon. James Buchanan, U.S Senator from Pennsy! vania, | 
was recently nominated for the Presidential succession by a | 
|‘ Democratic’ Convention in Tioga county, Pa. Wait, gen-| 
| tlemen, let us all have a fair start. } 


| 
| Hon. John Quincy Adams bas received and accepted an 
| invitation to deliver an Oration at Newburyport, Mass. on | 
j the 4th of July. The Ex-President, though verging on sev- 
| euty, appears to retain all the vigor and activity of youth. | 
Hon. Charles J. Ingersoll, (now a member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, ) has been nominated by the Administra- | 
tion party for the vacancy in the Congressional Delegation | 
| caused by the death of Hon. F. J. Harper. Mr. Ingersoll is | 
| a gentleman of distinguished talent. He was U.S. District | 
iH Attorney under President Adams, and a leading member of | 
|| the Tanff Convention of 1831, held in this city. He has 
| since become a decided supporter of the Administration, and | 
| ultra radical in his hostility to corporations, &e. If elected, | 
|| he will take a high stand in the House. H 
Gen. Louis D. Wilson, of Edgecombe county, has been | 
nominated for Congress by the ‘ Democratic’ party in the | 
|| Washington District, N.C. After four declensions, they | 
appear to have found two candidates there who will run. 











l 
Col. Wm. C. Long, (Whig.) will oppose the return of | 
|| Hon. Jesse Bynum to Congress from the Halifax District, | 
N.C. Itie a close district ona full poll. 


Weston R. Gales, Esq. the veteran Editor of the Raleigh 
| Register, is proposed as a Whig candidate for Congress in 
| the Wake District, N. C. in opposition to Dr. Montgomery. 


Mr. Webster has met with the most enthusiastic reception 
|in Kentucky. The Public Dinner given in his honor at Lex- 
| ington was brilliantly attended, aud his speech received with | 
|unbounded approbation. He arrived at Louisville on Tues- | 
day of last week, and was there welcomed to a Kentucky | 
Barbecue, at which he addressed an assemblage of four | 
thousand for two hours, principally in opposition to the war | 
on the Bank and the currency measures of the National Ad- 


John P. Kennedy, Esq. of Baltimore, has been nominated | 





for a seat in Congress in conjunction with Gen. Ridgeley by 
the Whigs of that city. Mr. Kennedy is the author of ‘ Horse 
Shoe Robinson,’ one of the best if not the very best of Ame- 
rican novels. He is a gentleman of unexceptionable charac- 


\} 


fabric of commercial credit has come down, burying multi- 


|| tades beneath its ruins ; and the dispute whether it has fallen 


by its own weight or been overthrown by the «lleged unwise 


| and mischievous action of the Government, does not render 


necessary a continued diversity of opinion and effort regarding 
all the measures to be pursued hereafter. Have we over- 
traded? Then we must trade less and more prudently. If 
overtrading mean simply overbuying or excessive importa- 
tion, we must so shape our national policy as to import less 
and export comparatively more for the future. If overbank- 
ing is the source of our calamities, the General Government 
must assume such a position, if not by means of a National 
Bank, then by discrediting and rejecting all paper tokens of 
value, as will check overissues for the future. As to specu- 
latiun, we presume its most inveterate enemies cannot desire 
any particular legislation against it under existing circum- 
| stances. On the whole, then, we see no obstacle to a fra- 
| ternal assemblage of the delegates of the great agricultural 
j}and manufacturing interests ot the country, and an amicable 
j and dispassionate consideration of existing evils and their 
jappropriate remedies. There may be discordant views to 
harmonize and prejudices to soften; but we may reasonably 
| hope that the result will be highly salutary. Here is the call: 
At a meeting of the American Institute of the City of New-York, 

held at Clinton Hall, in said city, on the léth day of May 1837,— 

it was, 

Resolved, 1st. That the present condition of our commer- 
cial community generally is that of the most painful embar- 
rassment, and that the distress is rapidly extending to all the 
other occupations and departments of productive industry, 
and that thousands of our most industrious and useful citi- 
zens have been dismissed by their employers, and their wages, 
the sole reliance for their daily food, their clothing and habi- 
tations, have within a few days been entirely cut off. 

2d. That it is of vital importance, that the causes of this 
wide-spread distress should be early and fully understood, so 
that remedies, as far as practicable, may be provided for ex- 
isting evils, and preventives to guard against future evils. 

3d That, in the opinion of this Institute, the multitude of 
discordant views promulgated, in relation to the causes of 
our present disastrous condition, have led to popular errors, 
that have in a measure turned the public mind from the ac- 
cumulating debt in favor of foreign nations, which the re- 
peal of countervailing protective duties has swelled against 
us, which is now pressing on our banks, and incapacitating 
them from administering relief to their suffering customers. 

4th. That the only way to correct the public mind, and 
restore nce, regularity, and prosperity, is by the dis- 
semination of correct knowledge among the people, as to the 
prominent causes of our embarrassment, and by producing a 
general concert of action in applying suitable remedies. 

5th. It was also Resolved, That a General Convention 
of Representatives from all the productive portions of our 
country, without distinction of parties, for the purpose of a 
full and candid exchange of sentiments, and a thorough in- 
vestigation of cause and effect, and concert in action, would 
greatly conduce toa favorable state of things, and, it is 
hoped, hereafter may prevent the recurrence of those evils 
with which we are now visited ; and that it be recommended, 
that the said convention be held at Philadelphia, in the state 
of Pennsylvania, on the first Tuesdav of August, 1837, at 10 
o clock, A. M., and that it consist of business men, selected 
from the productive classes, and that they continue, by ad- 
jourment, to meet until the desired object be attaired. 
6th. R was further Resolved, That, as the American In- 
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maufactures, and the arts, in this state and the United States, 
it is peculiarly appropriate, that it should recommend and 
forward such measures as are calculated to advance the great 
interests of industry, and produce a sound and healthy state 
of things ; and especially en occasions like the present, when 
the banks acknowledge their inability to supply the requisite 
circulating medium, and every occupation is experiencing the 
most intense suffering. 

7th. R was finally Resolved, That, in order to render 
this convention effective, and procure a full representation of 
business men, delegates be invited from all states—the 
cotton growing as well as the grain growing manufacturing, 
and commercial—from cities, counties, tewns, and agricul- 
tural societies, incorporated manufacturing and mechanic as- 
sociations, as well as railroad and canal companies, and that 
a committee be appointed, on behalf of this Institute, to con- 
sult with the fri of national industry, and solicit the con- 
currence of all those friendly to the foregoing objects: and 
that meetings be held at an early day, to elect delegates to 
respond to this recommendation ; and that suitable papers 
be prepared and published, in order to give publicity to the 
convention ard its objects. and to impress = all interested the 
necessity of ral attendance, concert, a tion. 

ee JAMES TALLMADGE. President 
Eowrs Wituiums, ing Secretary. 

T. B Wakeman, C ing Secretary. 


Treasury Derantuent, June 1, 1837. 
In compliance with a resolution of the Senate of the 2d of 


month of April were, as nearly as can now be ascertained, 
From Customs..... ececcaccecccocesees $923,600 
S BaMOR cccoscccccccccccesecccces 1,011,700 





Datall,...cccccccccccces 1,995,300 
LEVI WOODBURY, Sec’y of Treas'y. 


P. S.—Although not required by the resolution, it +s stated 
for the information of the community, that the payments for 
expenditures during the same month amounted to $3.887,- 
403 33. L. W. 

The Difficulties with Mexico would now seem susceptible 
of easy adjustment. President Bustamente appears to be 
actuated by the most pacific inclinations, and determined to 
avoid war at all hazards. The American vessels detained in 
the Mexican ports were speedily released by his order, with 
the exception of those captured on the high seas for a viola- 
tion of the blockade. The sentence of piracy against the 
crew of the Julius Cesaris explained. After she had becn 
captured, she was separated from her capturer in a storm, 
whereupon the captain and men rose upon the prize crew, 
mastered them, and took possession of their vessel, altering 
her course for Texas. Being cnppled by the storm, she was 
retaken again; and on these circumstances her crew have 
been unjustly condemned as pirates. Com. Dallas will see 
that they are not punished as such. 


Banks of Baltimove.—The Baltimore banks have entered 
upon an arrangement of great importance to Baltimore, and 
one which is worthy of the consideration of the New-York 
banks. The banks have agreed to receive on deposit and in 
payment of debts due them, at par, the notes of the following | 
banks in that and the neighboring States—including those of 
the District of Columbia : 

All the banks in Maryland, except tue Mineral Bank at 
Cumberland. All the banks in the District of Columbia. 
Bank cf Virginia and Branches. Farmers’ Bank of Virginia 
and Branches. Bank of the Valley and Branches. The 
York Bank; the Harrisburg Bank; the Columbia Bridge 
Bank; the Gettysburg, Carlisle, and Chambersburg Banks, 
in Pennsylvania. 

Lunatic Asylums have been established in the States of 
Massachusetts and Vermont. The former at Worcester, has 
160 patients, the latter 25. 90 out of 100 patients, in re- 
cent cases are cured.—Maine is building an Asylum. In New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island, no measures have yet been 
taken. The City of Boston is about to ercct an Asylum, 
Connecticut has the subject under consideration. New-York 
City is erecting an Asylum on Blackwell’s Island. The State 
is to build one at Utica. In New Jersey and Washington the 
subject has been discussed. In Ohio a building is commenced. 
Upper Canada and New Brunswick are favorably «disposed to 
the system. This, we believe, embraces all the Asylams for 
insane, especially by State Legislatures. There are none at 
the South. Cases of insanity are extremely rare in the 

Muni .—The Hon. Wm. deceased 
Martlchead, left $68,000 for various’ bonetoices ~ 
Among others $1,000 to the Foreign Missionary Society. 

Appointment by the President.—Jobn P. Duval to be See- 











LATER FROM ENGLAND. 
By the arrival at this port of the packet ships Philadelphia 
from London and England from Liverpool, we have advices 
to the 4th ult. inclusive, nine or ten days later. The com- 
mercial intelligence is more cheering. The Bonds and Fost 
Notes of the United States Bank, forwarded April Ist and 
8th, had revived the drooping spirits of the American mer- 
chants and those connected with their fortunes, and though 
confidence was not fully restored, nor the depression of trade 
and manufactures fully overcome, (as how could it be when 
the orders for goods from this country must have fallen off 
seventy-five per cent?) yet things wore a more cheerful as- 
pect. Cotton advanced slightly but firmly; and large sales 
were made both to manufacturers and those who buy on spe- 
culation. It was beginning to be supposed in England that 
they had heard the worst from this country! the news of 
eighty failures having reached them! The Banks in Eng- 
land had not begun to think of suspending specie payments, 
nor was there any general distress—none at all, in fact, ex- 
cept in the manufacturing districts. None of the American 
houses had failed, nor had there been any considerable stop- 
pages, except that of a large East India house, caused by the 
decline of teas along with every thing else. 
From the London Courier. 

Under existing circumstances, and considering the com- 
plete annihilation of the machinery by which the trade with 
America has been carried on, it occurs to us, that the Bank 
of England might advantageously come to some understand- 
ing with the Bank of the United States for facilitating trade 
in the meantime. Were the Bank of the United States to 
give credits for the purchase of goods in England, our export 
trade would immediately revive ; and the advantage of this 
to America would be, that the price of cotton, the great arti- 
cle of American export, and which must necessarily be low 
when our manufactures are depressed, would be immediately 
advanced. The Bank of England might give facilities tothe 
holders of such credits; and were it once known that some 
arrangement was come to on the subject between these two 
great institutions, new vigor would be given to both coun- 
tries; and industry would be revived from the state of pros- 
tration and paralysis under which it is now laboring. Per- 
haps some other means may be suggested for supplying that 
temporary aid to commerce which at present is so necessary 
with a view to all the great interests of both countries; but 
we have not heard of any that is so likely to be effectual. 
An arrangement of the kind now suggested, would make no 
addition to the issues of the Bank; and would rather, as it 
appears to us, tend to prevent the issue of doubtful and 
truublesome (if we may apply the word) paper. 


Fraxce.—The Citizen King appears to be carrying all 
before him again in the Chambers, with his shadow of a Min- 
istry. The dower of $200,000 for the Queen of the Belgians 
has been carried, with $400,000 for secret service money, 
anda princely portion for the Duke of Orleans, (heir appa- 
rent,) on the occasion of his marriage with the Mecklenberg 
Princess. The nuptials will be celebrated early in June. It 
is rumored that the Duke of Nemours, second son of Louis 
Philip, will espouse the daughter of the Infanta Don Francis 
de Paulo, brother of the deceased Ferdinand VII. and of Don 
Carlos, but a supporter of the Queen and the Constitution. — 
The assassin Meunier, who made the last attempt on the 
King’s life, has been doomed to death. but the sentence was 
commuted by Louis Philip to perpetual imprisonment. The 
distress in the manufacturing districts, particularly among 
the silk manufacturers of Lyons, who deal largely with this 
-country, remains unabated. 

Sraix.—Im nt letters were received at Bayonne on 
the 21st of April from Pamplona. On the 19th, at three in 
the afternoon, Iribarren received positive intelligence that 
Don Sebastian, with thirteen battalions, consisting of his own 
picked nine, and four quartered near Estella, had, after a for- 
ced march, taken up a position at and in the vicinity of Los 
Acros, with the intention of crossing the Ebro. Within two 
hours he left Pamplona, and at three o'clock on the afternoon 
of the 20th (when the last news left) he was with 13,000 
men at Larraga, determined by forced marches to urrive at 
Lodosa, before that place could fall into the hands of the 
Pretender’s troops. Thus, then, the second movernent has 


ions, have put the Queen's generals into action, and now 

in reality the ca npaign commences. Of course intelligence 
of this move has |een transmitted by extraordinary couriers 
to St. Sebastian and Bilboa, and we may now every hour ex- 
important results. Iribarren’s promptitude looks well. 

© trast it may be imitated. From General Evans and the 
Legion we may at all events look for something. The steam- 





Walden rec sairtory of Florida, ia the place of George K. 


commenced. The Carlists, driven to a move by want of 


rations, I am confident, will not be delayed. 

pectation here is, that Fontarabia and Irun will bé at once at- 

tacked. The weather, unfortunately, is still unsettled; but 
‘he London 


The general ex- 


still operations might proceed. The Courier of the 
Ist of May, poestively asserts that the Carlists under the 
command of Sebastian, are to cross the Ebro, and that 
Espartere and Inbatrren have both received orders to take up 
a position on that river, to stop the Carlist expedition. A 
part of Espartero’s force has, however, been conveyed to St. 
The accounts from Madrid are to the 22d April, when the 
Cortes were continuing their discussion on the constitution, 
The capital remained tranquil. Several other places too, as 
Saragossa, which has been disturbed or threatened, had re- 
covered their tranquillity. 

Greece.—The Milan Gazette of the 22d April states thet 
private letters from Greece mention an insurrection of the 
people of Patras against the Bavarian garrison of that town. 
The latter had retired into the citadel, but the next day the 
want of provisions wbliged them to make a sortie, which was 
attended with considerable loss of lives on both sides. The 
siege continued when the vessel that brought those letters suil- 
ed. The rising appears to have been only pertial and exclu- 
sively confined to the city of Patras. letters contirm 
the account of a dreadful earthquake, by which the Islands of 
Hydra, Spezzia, Poros, and Santorm were visited on the Ist 
ult. Shocks were felt during cight successive days. 4,000 
persons were said to have perished by that termble catastro- 


. Dreadful Earthquake.—The French papers say that a let- 
ter of the 18th instant, from Trieste, states that a vessel just 
arrived from Greece, brought news of an earthquake which 
had caused frightful devastation in that country. Forty 
houses had been thrown down at Hydar. The little island 
of Poroa was half opened, and half che island of Santorine, 
said to owe its existence to a volcanic eruption, had complete- 
ly disappeared, by which from 4 to 5,000 lives lost. The 
continent is not much injured. [ Express. 








From Florida.—An express arrived last night from Tam- 
pa with dispatches to Gen. Armistead, who is charged with 
the defence of the country eastand south of St. Jobns river. 
Their contents sv far as we can ascertain are not of a favor- 
able character, though but little is mentioned of the state of 
affairs in that quarter. No mention is made of any ship- 
ments of emigrants. Gen. Jesup doubts the faith of the In- 
dians and intends continuing the posts now established. If 
the posts are broken up the Indians will not emigrate. The 
post at New Smyrna is ordered to be established and in com- 
pliance with this order, Capt. Webster's company of artil- 
lery will be conveyed by the steamboat to take position 
there. 

Information had been communicated to Gen. Jesup by 
Gov. Call that fifteen men, women and children, had been 
murdered on the Apalachicola River, supposed to be by 
Creeks. Major Nelson's battalion has been ordered to re- 
port to Gov. Call. 

We have rumor after rumor of the movements and dis 
position of the Indians towards emigration both favorable 
and unfavorable, and now many if not all begin to look upon 
the prospects of the close of the war as yet far distant. One 
|| rumor says that Gen. Jesup has expressed his opinion that 
|| they cannot be got off before fall; and onother that a depv- 
|| tation had waited on him with a request for a further exter 
sion of time until fall to emigrate, which was refused. 

A letter from fort Dade, received in this city last evening 
says, that it was reported there that all the Indians at Tam- 
pa had absconded except about 130 men, women and child- 
ren who were enrolled. 

Osceola with his band, it is presumed, had not arrived when 
the express left Tampa; but Coahajo who is said to be the 
principal chief on the St. Johns River with whom he was, 
made the mest positive assurances at Fort Mellon, that he 
would be at Tampa by the 25th inst. with their bands ready 
to emigrate. 

A Creek Indian with his squaw and her child arrived here 
in the steambont Florida from St. Marys, yesterday. They 
were captured near Jefierson, Ga. short time since. 

[ Augustine Herald. May 25th. 


Assassination in Tezas.—The steamer John Linton st 
New Orleans from Natchitoches, says the Bulletin of Mey 30, 
brings a report that Col. Teal of the Texian army has been 
assassinated in his own marquee by a private soldier. Ger. 
Johnson, the communder is said to have resigned in coe 
quence of the insubordination of the army. 








Specie continues to leave the country in large sums, though 
at a severe loss to the importers of goods who are obliged 19 
send—not less than six or eight per cent. premium being 
paid for it—to pay their debts with, while they receive p*y- 
ments in Bank notes, and are giad tw get them. We hear 
that our imperters will generally pay their debts in the end, 
though not all in season, as the failure of their debtors bere 
has disabled them. England will probably lose more by bet 
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New Orleans customers than by those of New York. 
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uy Ma. H. G Dacceas, a General and coufidential Agent of this 
evtublishment, will proceed immediately by way of Utica to Lewis, 
Jetfersou, Oswego, Monroe, and other iuland and Western Counties, 
passing over into Upper Canada and visiting our subscribers in that 
quarter. Our local and other Agents are —— requested to af- 
ford him every facility for the full settlement of outstanding ac- 
counts, We must reduce our indebtedness by frst reducing the 
amount due us, 


(lentes fan ow Set) 
Owen & Salisbury of Waterville, N.Y. have gone to the ‘ Far West.’ 
Wheo they find a permanent we should like to hnow. 
J. W. Washburn also has left the same place without paying us. 
The Postmaster at Oran, N.Y. is @ very excellent man, but he should 
not suffer » copy of our paper to be sent to his office ifteen months 
after the subscriber refuses to |ift it. 


To Dustent Patrons.—We have so often explained to our readers 
the reason why The New-Yorker is usually received one or two days 
later than some other weekly journals of the same date, that we are 
rather provoked than grieved by the renewal of unreasonable com- 

laints. The religious weeklies of this city generally go to press on 
Fiureday, which they can very well do, as their matter may as well 
be made up on Wednesday us later. The Mirror is printed still ear- 
her, aud delivered throughout the city on ee. Of course, these 
are received two or three days earlier than The New-Yorker, which 





is delayed for the news by all the mails — the _— 
Express Maile, Our Quarto cannot be printed till urday, 
every copy is mailed or delivered on the evening of that day. It 


would be simple child's to our paper to press a day earlier 
without the ~ an of Friday (thee making it in reality no earlier) for 
the paltry ambition of reaching our patrons as soon as other journals 
which may be printed any Gay in the week. Need we add another 
word to satisfy the most captious? 

Postage. —Persona who address us by mail without paying oa 
an! who do vot find their requests attended to, cannot be at a loss 
the reason. We find it difficult to procure specie to meet the inexo- 
rebd'e, ceaseless, and not ine demands of the Post Office ; 
and wake a point of refusing all unpaid letters when the writers are 
unknown or indifferent to us. 





* Crichton ; by W.H. Ainsworth, Author of‘ Rookwood.’"—Mr. Ains- 
worth isa writer of great thoagh recently developed powers. His 
former production, theugh s romance of ex dinary ch ter and 
exciting a decided sensation in England, was not republished on thie 
side the Atlantic. {nm the volumes before us we have a singular med- 
lev of preposterous erudition, wild extravagance, startling incident, 
iucredible depravity, and hurried action, forming a work of intense 
interest but of very exceptionable tendeucies. Lt is surcharged with 
the revolting corruption and fiendish recklessness of all moral re- 
straint which pre-eminently distinguished the French Court of Cath- 
ariae de Medicis and her son Heary If. The story of that brilliant 
meteor ‘ The Admirable Crichton’ is precisely suited to the pen of 
Mr. Ainsworth; but be bas outraged all probability by the namber 
and rapid succession of incredible marvels, as well of situation as of 
acuon, which he has heaped wpoe his hero. He has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a very powerful and exciting yet a very vicious novel; and 
we are restrained from further exposure and reprebension of its im- 
moralities only by the consideration that such a course would serve 
ouly to increase the number of its readers (Harper aad Brothers.) 

The Lost Tribes of leraci—We have read with great interest » 
“ Discourse on the Evidences of the American Indians being the De- 
scendaats of the Lost Tribes of Isracl; by M. M. Noah.” This Dis- 
course (which was delivered before the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion last winter) is decidedly the best compendium of the evidence 
in favor of the interesting theory it maintains ever yet sabmited to 
the public. We have read the larger treatises of the same cast with- 
out arriving at se clear 8 conviction of the extreme probability if not 
demonstrable certainty of the proposition as has been infuced by 
this; and we warmly commend its perusal to all who may be inte- 
rested in the great moral, religious, and historical preblem which is 
therein so confidently discussed and so satisfactorily solved. (Pp. 40, 
tvo J. Van Norden, 27 Pine-st.) 





“ Williams's New-York Annwal Register—1837."—We know pat that | 


we could add any thing to the imposing and woiform testimonials ac- 
corded to the usefulness aad excellence of this weil-kuows work — 
We may state, however, that the volume for this yeer is larger than 
aay which has preceded it, extending beyond five buadred pages, 
and embracing information on every point connected with the gov- 
ernment, population, resources, business, and civil subdivisions of 
the State of New-Vork. The tables of Elections, &c. lists of Post 
Towns, Townships, Incorporated and Unincorporated Villages, Lite- 
rary Institutions, Canals, Rail-Roads, Banks, Attorneys, Clergymen, 
Newspapers, &e. are complete; and the work is altogether such as 
bo public officer, lawyer, or other man of business can well do with- 
out. It is published by G. & C. Carvill & Co. 108 Broadway. 


“ The Trotlopiad ; or Travelling Gentlemen in America— A Satire—by 
Nil Admu an, Esg."—We presume this work will find admirers, 
though we do not happen to be of the number, Where the field of 
satwe i# so broad and inviting, it were almost impossible to write any 
thing in tolerable metre which might not excite laughter; and the 
Author of this essay doubtless fancies he has annihilated Fanny Trol- 
lope, Fawny Kemble, Besil Hall, Rev. Dr. Fidtsr, and some other 
Cross-examinere of American manners. He is mistaken there; bat 
hit rhyme may amuse an hour that would otherwise be dull, and his 
notes are really pithy. (C. Shepard, 262 Broadway.) 


“ The Knickerbocker” for June will appear on or near the 15th inst. 
This delay is occasioned by the tardy publication of the number for 
May, The July number, which will commence « new volume, is in 
\ctive preparation. In addition to the present large list of distin- 











— 
guished contributors, we learn that the author of the ‘ Pickwick Pa- 
pers’ and William Wordsworth will bave original articles in the ear- 
ly numbers of the volume. ° 

The State of the City.—If it be any comfort to our coun- 
try friends, they may know that one-half of the artists, me- 
chanics, clerks, women, and laborers of every class in our 
city are wholly out of employment, and could not earn their 
daily bread for their labor in any capacity. They have no 
rational hope of better times until business and credit revive, 
and tbat will be—when? Our merchants that have not failed 
are alone in their glory; now and then a stranger comes into 
the city, walks astounded through the solitude of Pearl-street, 
finds that his Western or Southern money cannot be sold or 
exchanged for goods, and that nobody will sell on credit, and 
goes pensively home again. Even the markets begin to look 
gaunt, and the theatres are deserted. Now and then the 
desolation is enlivened by the arrival of a vessel bringing 
three or four hundred English paupers—some of whom are 
landed at Amboy to avoid quarantine and commutation mo- 
ney ; but they generally get comfortably settled in our Alms- 
House within a day or two. Winter and starvation are yet 
some months off. 

Heads Of !—Qur City Council went the whole hog again 
on Wednesday evening, turning out the lockless Van Buren 
officials by platoons and companies. This lot consisted of 
City Weighers, Inspectors of Lumber, City Gaugers, Weigh- 
ers of Anthracite Coal, Do. of Charcoal, and Measurers of 
Charcoal, &c. &e. We believe there are not many of ‘the 
vanquished’ left to operate upon in another joint ballot. 


The Whig Young Men's General Committee of this city 
have passed a series of resolutions deprecating any agitation 
of the Presidential question at this time, and suggesting a 
National (‘onvention—by-and-by. They are right in the first 
instance. The country has more important questions to 
settle before it will be time to begin to think of electing 
another l’resident. 


The Presbyterian Church has divided—in other words, 
the ‘Old School’ has turned the ‘ New School’ out of doors. 
The Syneds of Western Reserve, Geneva, Genesee, and Uti- 
ca, are among the most heinous offenders, and have Leen 
honored with a Special ejectment. The Presbytery of Wil- 
mington, Del. and the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia have 
been dissolved. The only serious trouble is concerning the 
funds and property of the Charch, which the ‘ Old School’ 
seem disposed to monopolize. The Home Missionary and 
other Societies under the control of the ‘New School’ have 
been included in the » excision. 

Counterfeits.—From Ogdensburg we learn that counter- 
feit bills of the following banks are in circulation. They 
were found in tht possession of a man answering to the name 
of Wm. Denny, who was arreste.t last week on board the 
steamboat United States, at Ogdensburg. 

$20's on Commercial Bank in New York, signed E. We-ks, 
Pres't. G. B. Throop, Cash'’r—payable to M. Van Buren; 
dated March 4, 1337. 

$50's Mechanics’ Bank New York, payable to E. Hart— 
dated July 5, 1835. Fleming, Pres't. Baldwin, Cash'r. 
Stamped on the back with red ink, ‘Robert T. Bicknell, 
stock and money broker, No. 2, Philadelphia Exch'ge.’ 

$10's Bank of the United States, payable to F. Bates— 
dated Aug. 4, 1835. 

$10's Bank of Rochester—old emission. 

$10's Merchants’ and Mechanics’ Bank, Wheeling, Vir- 
ginig, payable in Philadelphia—apparently feauine plate, 
counterfeit signatures. 

$5's Lansingbury, payable to W. Wilcox, dated Jan. 1, 
1835; two kinds of paper, one redish tinge, the other white— 
both thin paper. 

$3's Delaware & Hudson Co. payable to P. Dana—dated 
Jan. 5, 1833. 

With the exception of the last, they were well executed, 
and calculated to decsive the unwary. He had in his pos- 
session also a considerable amount of bills on che Canada and 
Eastern Banks, for counterfeit, as he came on board at Lew- 
istown, and was very ready to oblige passengers and inhab- 
itants at the different stopping places with the exchange of 
current for uncurrent, —s to be on his way down the 
St. Lawrence. As he had no baggage with him, nor even an 
article of clothing, except what he had on, it is probable that | 
he may have found it expedient to de somewhere above, | 
so hastily as to leave his wardrobe! His route has been, by 
his account, a rapid passage from Columbus, in Ohio, by the 














way of C and Buffalo, to this place. 
[Ogdensburg Republican. 





LLL 
Postage.—Jobn 8. Bagg, Esq. Post Master at Detroit, 
receives bank notes for postage, and holds himself ready to 
pay specie if Mr. Kendall and his contractors insist on it. 
The Abolitionists of New England held their Annual Con- 
vention at Boston last week. There were near 500 delegates 
in attendence. 


Destructive Tornado, or Water Spout at Pine Plains.— 
From the Poughkeepsie Journal we learn that a destructive 
tornado took place on Saturday at 6 P.M. at the town end 
village of Pine Plains, in that vicinity. The lightning and 
thunder were incessant till a huge black cloud was seen over 
the Sissing Mountain. This resembled smoke from fire. It 
seemed to draw the surrounding clouds into its vortex, and 
rose like a column from off the earth. [We should judge it 
must have been a water spout, as from what we have seen of 
those phenomena in hot latitudes, there can be no question 
they are funnels, if we may so call them, through which the 
overburdened clouds empty themselves into the sea—not 
draw up, as the vulgar opinion is. Therefore they may oc- 
cur on land.—Ep. Star.] At the village of Pine Plains, a 
mile distant, it was a dead calm. The rain poured in tor- 
rents and the wind blew a hurricane as the detached clouds 
exploded against the column, which last moved on beyond 
the mountain. The varth trembled—trees, limbs, rails, 
boards, hogsheads, &c. mingled in the heavens. A barn of 
H. C. Meyers was destroyed, and his fine orchard of fruit 
trees torn up root and branch. Mr. John Decker’s dwelling 
was blown to atoms; also a new a church, just built, 
was torn up and thrown into a heap of rubbish. Many build- 
ings were unroofed, Mr. Best’s new barn was destroyed, his 
house unroofed, his waggons, carts, &c. strewn about in the 
wreck; large apple trevs were hurled 30 or 40 rods asunder; 
one was carried over a mile. We quote an eye witness of 
this terrific scene. 

A Mr. Anthony Simmons, near Best’s. was on the road 
with his team, loaded with a hogshead of sugar (1250 lbs.) 
horses, wagon and sugar, were burled over a stone wall into 
a perfect wreck, himself blown in an opposite direction about 
15 rods against a gate post and stones, where he clung fast. 
Isaac Crandell, Samuel Gripman and Daniel Sherwood, had 
their barns destroyed and ses injured. J. Wilbur had 
three large barns, cider mill, sheds, carriage house, &c. torn 
away, so that not one stick lay upon another; his dwelling, 
three stories high, was stripped, except the floors; on the 
floor of the third story was found a cart wheel and axeltree ; 
his waggons and all his farming utensils were strewed about 
fields in pieces; even hams that were in his smoke house 
were found in divers places, some carried more than sixty 
rods distant; had horses, cattle, sheep and hogs kil'ed; 
much other destruction of buildings has come to our knowl- 
edge. 

This tornado took its origin near the river, so near 
as we can learn, and coursed easterly through Redkook, 
Milan, Pine Plains, North East and became partially 
exhausted in Salisbury, Conn., about 30 miles distance. Its 
width varied from 60 to 80 rods, as appeared from its devas- 
tated path, wherein trees’ limbs, tops of saplings, rails, boards, 
pieces of roofs, were promiscuously scattered, without the 
least notion where they belonged. The amount of damage 
is incalculable. We learn of no destruction of human life, yet 
many were seriously injured. [Evening Star. 


Novel Decision.—By the Mobile Register of May 31, we 
learn that the T. J. District Judge of Middle Florida, has 
given a novel decision in the cause as follows : 

“* A passenger in the British schooner Bahamian, brought 
into the port of Apalachicola a negro, who had been man- 
umitted at Nassau under the British statue, and bound ap- 
prentice to a term of years. The owner of the term in such 
a case gives bond to the British authorities for the delivery 
of the apprentice at the end of the time. The negro wus 
brought into Apalachicole to be bound out for the term of his 
apprenticeship ; and the claimant denied that this was under 
the meaning of the Act of the U. States, the importation of 
a slave. The negro was foand on shore, and the vessel seiz- 
ed for a breach of the law. The judge decided that the of- 
fence was clearly within the law, and condemned the vessel.” 


D.N. & R.L. Lord vs. the City of New- York.—The cor- 
poration have determined to resist the decisions of the Com- 
mon Pleas and Superior Courts in favor of the Messrs. Lord, 
who obtained a verdict in those Courts against the city for 
$150,000, for the destruction of their store and goods at the 
great fire of December, 1835, by being blown up with powder 
by order of the Mayor. The matter is to be carried to the 
Court of Errors. 

Fire at Stanhope, N. J.—The large valuable flour mill of 
Mr. Robert P. Bell, of Stanhope, was entirely consumed by 
fire on Saturday night last, together with all its contents, con- 
sisting of 700 bushels of grain, and a considera! quantity of 
flour and horse-feed. Loss, from 12 to $15,000, $4,000 of 
which was recovered by insurance. 

Connecticut Banks.— There are 31 Banks in Connecticut, 
with an te capital of $8,744,697 56. Circulation on 
the last Saturday in March, $3,998,325; deposites not bear- 

















ing interest, $1,441,925; specie, $415,386. 
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Later From Texas.—The New Orleans Bee of the 31st, f 
says, that the Texas Telegraph, published at Houston, on the | 
18th May, has been received. It comes by the William and | 
Francis from Galveston Island, and contains the latest news | 
from the —, rs government in Texas. seek Houston, | 
on the 16 May, suspended b lamation opening | 
of the land office, which ted low of Oo 22d December, | 
was to be opened on the Ist June. Santa Anna’s proclame- | 
tion fills nearly all the “ extra,” and contains a — recise 
detail of his actions and his motives—his fears ings | 
while prisoner in the hands of the Texians. He is high in 
eulogy of Houston. The Telegraph of the 16th says:—| 
The express mail from Mexico to Matamoros was captured | 
by our enterprising fellow citizen, J. Powell, near Monterry, | 
and brought into this city. It represents the army both in | 
in Mexico and Matamoros as being in a deplorable condition. | 
The town of Houston is springing up as ii its builders had | 
possession of Aladdin's lamp. | 
The Picayune of the 31st says, that a letter has been re-| 
ceived in New Orleans, dated at Velasco, 24th ultimo, stating | 
that the country was very quiet, and emigrants arriving from | 
all parts of the United States. | 
Money was plenty, and provisions of all kinds scarce. | 
Congress was engaged in appointing committees. A resolu-| 
tion had passed the Senate, appuinting a minister to the court | 
of Great Britain, to solicit the recognition of their indepen- | 
dence by that government. 


Facts from Williams’ Annual Register—There are in, 
the State of New-York, 798 towns and 9 cities. The popu- | 
lation of the city of New-York in 1830 was 202,589 ; in 1835, | 
270,039. There are at present 124 incorporeted villages in | 
the State. The villages are governed by a President and | 
Trustees, who are annually elected by the people. The whole , 
number of persons in the State of New-York in 1525, was || 
1,616,458; in 1835 the number was 2,174,517. In 1825, | 
there were in the State 7,160,967 acres of improved land ; 
in 1835, there were 9,655,426 acres of improved land iw the | 
State. There are 1746 Post Offices. 
collected on all the New York Canals in 1836 was $1,614,336 |) 
43. The number of boats registered in the Comptroller's | 
office, as navigating the canals in 1836, was 3,167; the total | 
number of clearances on all the canals in 1336 was 67,270. | 
There are 11 Railroads now in operation in the State; total 
number of miles 233. The total amount of sales by auction , 
in 1836 was $53,253,292 98. The are in the State 11 banks , 
for savings. The capital of the Marine Insurance Co:npa- | 
nies in the city of New-York is $5,650,000; of Fire Insu- 
rance Companies $5,600,000. The capital of the Insurance | 
Companies, exclusive of those in the city of New York, is, 
$4,026,731. Inthe Custom House in the city of New York, 
there are employed, in the Collector's department, 54 clerks; 
in the Naval office, 13; in the Surveyor’s office, 6; m the 
Appraiser’s office, —. There 109 Inspectors, 11 night watch 
and 8 boat hands. The number of arrivals in the port of | 
New York, from foreign countries, in 1836, were 2,293.—, 
There have arrived at this port 266,493 passengers from for- | 
eign countries, during the last six years. The assessment of 
real estate in the city of New York, in 1836, was $233,7 42,- 
303; of personal estate $75,753,617. The total number of | 
interments in the city of New-York, during the year 1836, 
was 8,009; the total number of interments since 1824, is 
81,467. The present number of whale ships owned by indi- 
viduals and companies in this State, is 55; tonnage over | 
16,000, employing a capital of over $1,500,000, and crews 
of about 1350 men. There were in the Auburn State Prison 
in December, 1836, 652 convicts; in the Singsing Priscn, in | 

tember, 1836, 726 convicts. i 
value of manufactured articles in the State was $60,- | 
669,067. The value of manufactured articles in the city of || 
New-York in 1825, was $2,783,347. There are 8 glass fac- | 
tories in the State, and 2 chain cable factories. } 

The number of attorneys and counsellors in the State in |, 
1837, is 2,161. 

The number of practising physicians and surgeons in the | 
State is 2,876. 

The number of clergy in the State is 2,192. 

The number of rank and file in the State, by the military | 
returns of 1836, was 193,610. { Times. 


From the Memphis Inquirer, May 20. 

Duel.—lt is with painful feelings we announce the fatal | 
termination of a duel between two of our citizens, Mr. Wm. 
Gholson and Mr. Albert Jackson, on Monday morning last, | 
on the Arkansas shore of the Mississippi. The original | 
cause of this lamentable result was of a very trifling nature | 
—but each feeling himself aggrieved and unwilling to make | 
satisfact ions, they crossed the river on Monday | 
morning to settle the grievances by killing one another. The | 
scene is as being one of the coolest determina- | 
tion—one of the least excitements g the dueli 
can perhaps be contemplated. They were stationed at thir- 
ty feet distance, each holding his pistol by bis side, standing 
in the natural position to fire. ‘ Are you ready—fire—one, 
two, three, four, five,’ were the words, during the utterance 
of which, they were to fire. Each raised his pistol—and at 
the word “three,” they fired simul ly kking but 
one report. Mr. Jackson dro his pistol, and gave an 
involuntary twitch—the bell is adversary having passed 








The amount of tolls | 























through his body below the hip. Mr. Gholson remained im- | 
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movable in his position, with his eyes fixed upon his edyersa- 
ry, for a moment—turning towards his surgeon he adv 
three or four paces with a smile on his countenance, his arm 
placed a kimbo, (a favorite position,) when he fell dead in his 
surgeon's arms, without speaking; his antagonist’s ball hav- 
ing through his heart. 

Mr. Jackson is not considered in danger, although had the 
ball struck one inch nearer the spine, it would have termina- 
ted fatally. The parties retired, satistied that all had ended 
“ most honorably” —according to the rules of genteel mur- 
der. A gentleman present at the unfortunate meeting, and 
who has witnessed many similar ones, remarked that it sur- 
passed all description of bravery—each determined and sat- 
isfied that he should kill his antagonist—both having declar- 
ed that they should strike, the one exactly where he did—the 
vther within one half an inch. 

We have given the particulars, not because the horrible 
detail is pleasant to us, nor to gratify public curiosity, but to 
correcta thousand misstatements which we found pervading a 
mourning public. 


A general gloom fills our community, though no measures | 


were taken to prevent the catastrophe. We even doubt the 
expediency of such a course having been taken. Bails nor 
bonds would have healed the animosities rankling in such 
bosoms. A street encounter would undoubtedly have been 
the result, in which probably would have fallen several of the 
friends of each party. 

Mr. Gholson was our friend. From one of the first fami- 
lies in Virginia, inheriting too deeply that tenacious love of 
honor so susceptible of injury and willing to give honorable 
redress to others, he has fallen in the prime of manhood, a 
victim to human weakness. A more generous hearted, hon- 
orable man we never knew than William T. Gholson. 





Murder end Singular Cause.—The York (Pa.) Gazette 


says that a black man named Jim Brown was recently mar- | 


dered at Euter’s Ferry, in Newb: rry township, about 15 miles 
negro. It appears that Brown had sold his wife 
woman!!!) to Jolinson some time ago for half a gallon of 
whiskey—and ever since that time the deceased has been 
endeavoring to regain his wife, Johnson refusing to give her 


up. On this occasion Johuson fell upon Brown with an axe, ; 


and cut his eyes so shockingly as to cause immediate death. 
The murderer is in prison. 


Destructive Fire, and Loss of Life-—The large brick 
building, No. 109 Washingtos street, used as the public 
store, was destroyed by fire on Friday night, together with its 
entire contents, which consisted of goods valued at a million 
anda half of dollars. The fire, which can be accounted for 
in no other way than by attributing it to an incendiary, broke 
out about half past 1 o'clock; and, fed by the highly com- 
bustible nature of the contents, raged with such awful fury 
that the entire inside of the building was at the time one 
complete body of fire. The uimoest efforts of the firemen 
were inadequate to its subjection, and it raged till every com- 
bustible particle was reduced to ashes. 





goods destroyed, which, to the amount of $118,000, were 
distributed among the offices of this city, as follows: Mer- 
chants’, $13,700; Eagle, $20,000; Howard, £20,000; Con- 
tributionship, $15,000; Aton, $10,000; Equitable. $10,000; 


| Firemens’, $10,000 ; City, 9,000; Manhattan, $6,000; and | 


Mutual, $4,500. 

While the firemen were actively engaged in subduing the 
flames, the north wall of the building gave way. and buried 
two persons beneath the ruins. One of these was killed—a 
fireman attached to Hose Company No. 13, named Thomas 
Horton, aged 26, and who had joined the fire department 


‘only on Thursday. The other is an apprentice to John S. 


Gilbert, ship joiner, named Charles Stuyvesant. He is still 


|| alive, but in a very precarious state, having severe wounds in| 


the head, and one hand severely burned. It was rumored 
this morning that another person hod perished bencath the 
ruins, but it happily proved incorrect. ‘The Coroner on Sat- 
urday held an inquest upon Mr. Horton's body, and the jury 
returned a verdict of “ accidental death, by being crushed by 
the wall of the building No. 109 Washington street, while in 
performance of his duty.” He has left a wife and child. 
Stuyvesant was still alive yesterday noon. 





The Commercial Bank of Albany, the Bank of Rochester, 
North River Bank, Long Island Bank, Fulton Bank, the 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. and the Chemical Manufac- 
turing Co. have sent in their adhesion to the Suspension Act, 
and therefore come also under the Safety Fund Act. The 


only other two that hold out are the Manhattan, the time for 


admitting which has expired. and the Dry Drock, which is 
under an injunction. 


Important Decision in Maine.—The Portland Advertiser 
says— The Supreme Court of this State have decided that 
the distribution of the surplus revenue, per capita, is not le- 


Judge 


- The opinion of the Court was delivered by 
“uJ 


There were insu-| 
rances, to the amount of about one-fifth their value, on the | 





Counterfeiters Arrested.—Several persons were arrested 
|| on Saturday morning in Albany, for passing counterfeit money. 
| Among them were one or two of the city police. It is be- 
|| lieved that they belong to a numerous gang that have been 
loitering about the city for some weeks past. The bills de- 

tected as counterfeits are of the Amherst and Leicester banks, 


|| Rhode Island.—The Bank resources of Rhude Island 
| amount, in the tetal, to $10,028,245 69. 


| Census of Nantucket.—The census of the inhabitants of 
|| this town, just completed by the assessors in conformity with 
a recent act of the islature, exlubits the following results: 
whole population 9,048 ; number of ratable polls, 2,553,— 
According to the late amendment of the Constitution, the 
|) town with be entitled to send six representatives to the Gen- 
eral Court. The population of Nantucket at the last enumo- 
ration (1830) was 7,223—showing an increase of 25 per 
cent. in seven years. 


Bloody Affair.—A fight recently took place near Black 
Creek, between 33 whites and a party of the fugitive In- 
|| dians, gathered about Choctawhatchie Bay, which resulted in 
'| the death of five Indians and the capture of a child. On the 
|} 23d ult., another fight took place at Alaqua Creek, in which 
|| 12 Indians were killed and 10 made prisoners. Nearly all 
|| the killed in the last affair, as reported in the Pensacola Ga- 


zette, were women and children! 





Specie Currency.—T wo rival candidates in Mobile opened 
| the public houses for their constituents during a late election. 
|| The following item uppeared in the bills of the lendlords : 
| “ To silver spoons, stolen by constituents, $40." (Star. 
|| Aecident.—A melancholy accident happened in Tinicum 
|| township, Derby county, Pa. last Wednesday evening. Six 

of the laborers employed on the Philadelphia and Wilming- 

ton Railroad, attempted to cross Derby creek in an old boat 
| that lay on the shore, and when about half way over, the boat 





| above that place, by a fellow named Daniel Johnson, also a |) euddenly went down and they were left to their fate. Two 
(a white | 


of them were drowned, and the rest narrowly escaped with 
| their lives. 

| Fire at Baltimore.—The wholesale hardware establish- 
| ment of Messrs. Griffith & Arnstead, Baltimore street, was 
destroyed by fire on Thursday night, Ist iost. Loss $24,000 
\| —insured. 

| Delaware Canal Toills.—The Collector at Easton, Penn. 
reports the whole amount collected since the 31s: Oct. last, 
| au13.774 
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FRarvied, 
On the Ist inet. by Elder lenac N. Walter, Mr. John W. Walter of 
|| Pennsylvania to Miss Tacy Ridgway of thi« city. 
|| ., 8 Sunday last, by the same, Mr. Charles Wines to Miss Esther 
yne. 
|) On Monday, by Rev. Dr. Cox, Mr. Edward D. Truesdell to Miss 
Henrietta Johanson. 
Same day, by Rev. Dr. Eastburn, Mr. Louis Fitzgerald Tasistro, 
from Fifeshire, North Britain, to Mixes Adelaide Lyach of this city. 
On Tuesday, by Rev. Mr. Divine, Mr. Ephraim J. Dunning, of Or- 
ange county, to Mies Maria Freez of this city. 
ame day, by the same, Mr. Wm.B. Kellaumch, of Vermont, to Miss 
Chrestina T. Riker. 
Same day, by Kt. Rev. Bishop Dubois, Mr. Frederick A. Garrett to 
Miss Frances C. Ireland. 
Same day, by Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. Ira Gorton of Norwich, Ct. to 
{ Mies Nancy H. Jones of the same place. 
Same day, by Rev. Dr. Berrian, Mr. Marcus F. Hodges to Miss So- 
phia A. Moore. 
Same day, by Rev. C. F. Lefevre, Mr. Edward Ellsworth to Miss 
| Phebe Ann Martin. , 
‘| Same day, by Rev. Dr. Matthews, Mg. Thomas P. Dolbear to Miss 
Eliza B. Avery. 
At Utica, on the Ist inet. by Rev.Mr. Fowler, Enos T. Throop Mar- 
\} tin, Eeq. of this city, to Mies Cornelia Williams. 


| Died, 

|| On Sunday, Mr. John W. Stebbins, aged 30 years. 

Also, Mrs. Alice, relict of Robert Abbatt, seu. 83. 

Also, Mr. Henry Reimer, 85. 

Also, Mr. John M"t'arthy. 

|| On Monde » Miss Elizabeth Thomas, 46. 

Also, Mr. Abraham Cadmus, 48. 

|| On Tuesday, Mr. Joseph Desnones, 6. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Charity Aun, wife of Luke Gage, 30. 





| 
PHYSIOLOGICAL LECTUBE~. 
7 introductory course will embrace a systematic view of the 
| orga nization, natural affinities and geographical distribution of 
|| the Vegetable Kingdom. 
|| Animal or Comparative Physiology will be explained by appropri- 
|| ate diagrams. 
Haman Physiology will be illustrated by analogical references, 

and by suitable casts, models, and anatomical preparations. 

Lectures Tuesday ond Friday evenings, commencing 30th instant, 
8 o'clock, by Davin P. Hotton. 

To Gentlemen and Ladies, every facility for taking notes will be 
furnished. 

The Course will consist of Posey Lectures. Torms, $5 for the 
Course. Tickets may be obtained of T. W. Slater at the Lyceum of 





Natural History, 563 Broadway, and at C. 8. Francis’s Bookstore, ua- 
der Peale’s Museum. May Zi. 





MFRICAN COMMON-PLACE BOOKS of Poetry and Prose.— 
1. The American Coramon-Place Book of Poetry, with occasion- 


al notes. By G.B. Cheever. 

sepsns cut heaislesiapagnenaee fem ehee i} — ed 

e extracts 

7a For sale by B COLMAN, 114 Falton-st. 
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7\LUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS & MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. NEW-YORK PRICES CUBRRENT---Friday, June 9, 1837. 
\ _Coustantly on ae a large assortment of valuable SCHOUL nem mo oo - 
{(S —among which are, ARTICLES. DLs. DLS.C a DLS. CTS. OLS, CTS. ARTICLES. DLS. CTS DLS. 
ae ron’s North Amer. Arithmetic, Parts I. Il. and Hl. SHES, » thn. Bes ve LOUR, he |)PROVISIONS, = 
‘aerson's National Spelling . ot, sort.... coves 00.0. . : seeeree do -@ | --Mess.......% bri....13 00.@14 00. 
hancrcon’s Iutrodweth mn to the National Spelling Book. Pearl. ...00..s0e0+0+ 0080. + +6 00.8.6 25. d " --Prime...... at 8. .o.8 25. 
Fmerson's Progressive Primer, with beautiful cuts. BARILLA, ~-Cargo......... Geecead 6.@.. ... 
Goodrich’s History of the United States, 60th edition. Teneriffe. ....++...9 ton...37 00.@40 00. Pork.Mess.......... do....18 50.@19 00. 
Goodrich'’s Questions on do, BEESW AX, me 2.6..@ Do. .Prime.........do....13 00.@14 00. 
Rasrcon’s Oe. ook Se —_ mee econ ooseeele ban pS = 2 oe osbeee ut ,-8- : 
Childs’ with le eee eee eee tees eeeee . - . . Lard, serene ereeee -0.@.. Ll. 
"s First Lessons in ond fay oom A -@. -|| Batter, d 2.2.. 
aoiy's Bukewell’s Conversations on Philosophy. Bristol, port......9 gros....8 50.@.9 00. .@.12%5.|| Do..West....do...do. “ 
Vose’s Compendium of Astronomy. Wills. «20000 cereee e+ -d0.--.7 0.8.8 BD. @.. .5.|| Do..Shipping...... 
Balbi's Universal Geography and Atlas for High Schools. BREAD, -@.. .64) Do..Ph hia. ..do. 
Amer. Common-Place Book of Prose aud Poetry. PHO... 000-0 0ee0e PY B....7 00.8.. ... -@. «|| Cheese..Amer...... 
Cleveland's Firet Lessons in Latin, on a new plan. gible ssses soreceees 0..-.4 0.@.. 2.) +3 ..-@.. ...|| Hams. .smoked......do...... 1€ 
Wanostrocht’s Freach Grammar, 24th edition. . ‘aon _ 99.0. a i Prunes......+..+.. ¥ B...... 5.@. 8.) RAGS, 
My Bagatelle, in French, for beginners Lain, > geeen ~eege ae = Almonds, pprenent <B> ores _* eee Leghorn.. nenence daneneee 5.0. $ 
Voltaire’s Charles re + oe COMMON. «+60 -80,.+.. W.@.. JS, ewes illes..do...+++ .9. Jeeta eerereecee Oveeves « oe 
0 a ; seccereseeeEOree+. 25.@.. HS. «eee elvis. ..+..do. ; a 
Whelpley'’s Compound of History. American.. ica ° } serreereesdOreccee «4.0... OF 
- , Natural Theology. CANDLES, Currants... Se een sn 
Hered et for Common and Sabbath Schools. apeew, mould aie My ee ee ' - 
ee a ae rosemy. poodil sooeedO.....12.@.....,GRAIN, =  j || fSouthern......2 100 ..... 1’ 
aye =" - Sete teceanaey ’ Sperm. Sesacceauetl Wheer i... a P 100 B.....3 12.2.3 69 
Newman's Practical System of Rhetoric. “ware eeeee do _ } a = nee Parke Ktend....% bash. --00. 31.@.. 32. 
Green's 4 hG , abrid, abe, .-Vi WB ee ewe eBOr esses wee D.. coe e ccccccce EBs cccce ccc Bee o 
Hort Searten ub — = - may penta ee 830 4 9 Do. :North-Caroiinado pensae ed @.e vos! Bt. Ubes ace eseceed ta ia: 36 
ey's Ornithology, with embellishments. mey -+-do, os Vand. 6.44 +dO..0.05 oe @eoe voi) Zee eee 00 cccece ehOscccce 32.@.. 33. 
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